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Will give your products a very definite sales advantage. 
The over-all buying power of these principal marketing 
areas is enormous. Stocks on hand, ready for “rapid 


fire’’ delivery, will encourage consumer acceptance. 
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WAREHOUSING — DISTRIBUTION — FINANCING 


SD CHICAGO 
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@® 10s ANGELES 


OUR INTEGRITY ——— 
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Modern warehouses, experienced personnel, streamlined han- 
dling methods and our comprehensive branch house service 
enable you to keep operations on an even keel—maintain dis- 
tribution schedules—shorten the long supply line—cut trans- 


portation costs—speed shipments and increase sales. 


These are a few reasons why many Traffic and Sales managers 
identify our facilities and service as a functional part of their 
operations. 


We suggest that you contact our New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City or Los Angeles office for further particulars. 


Crooks eel Ubealemns Swe. 


CHICAGO — KANSAS CITY — LOS ANGELES 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7- 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warchousemen' s ‘Association and Interlake Terminals, Ine. 
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NITED STATES STEEL, as one of the research 

leaders in the steel industry, is proud of the 
important part it has been able to play in the 
development of so many things that help those 
who are sick or injured. 

United States Steel has contributed much to 
the development and mass production of such 
sick-room essentials as steel beds, cabinets and 
comfortable bed springs, electrical systems, re- 
frigerating and air-conditioning units, modern 
heating systems and cooking stoves. Perhaps 
the two most important items in which steel 
plays a vital role are the telephone with which 
the doctor is called, and the dependable all-steel 
automobile in which he travels to visit his pa- 
tients. 

When you think of steel in terms of its service 
to those confined to their homes or beds, you 
find it even easier to understand what a vital 
part steel plays in all our lives, all the time. 

You can be sure that every member of United 
States Steel’s family of more than 286,000 em- 
ployees understands the importance of steel and 
steel-making. That’s why they are constantly 
working together to produce better steel and 
better products of steel for America. 


UN cE DS TA THES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


STATISTICS OF 


June May June 
1948 1948 1947 
ildi i ae 892 663 ‘ 
geese eee ROS A ne SE Eth $10,091,100 $7,647," 
Contracts awarded on building 
projects, Cook Co... Ea 1,069 Lisl Ib YA 2,3, 
Casein kote aaa fee Sea $46,675,000 $39,442,000 $38,224,(, 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
te t fers Memes Slee a : 6,963 6,233 6,5, 
Spain a ee ee eae el $6,879,687 $6,344,346 $5,304,;, 
Retailers’ Occupation Tax } 
Pollécion: Cesk Gow ee 5a $7,688,411 $7,627,664 $7 ,372,), 
Department store sales index 255.01 237.5 23 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 
Banks clearings». ae ot eres .. $3,355,758,897 $3,182,932,789 $2,925,318,7 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
“oth Federal Reserve District _______ $16,240,000,000 $14,788,000,000 $14,579,600,0 
Chicapoonly.." eae = __ $8,626,931,000 $7,686,858,000 $8,189,979, 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
transactions: 
Number of shares traded : 758,000 972,000 462, | 
Market value of shares traded $22,964,725 $25,224,834 $13,554,11 
Rail ress shipments, ; 
Nonstop fo: (Chicco Lancet aman J he 1,566,521 1,500,966 1,961,77 
Air ress shipments, ‘ 
NEW YORK—3 hrs. iChicaso area aes) ee So eee 55,496 56,584 48,44 
WASHINGTON— L. C. L. merchandise cars 2... 28,276 28,052 29,38 
1 b : Originating local telephone 
Hee : pasees BORE ees. rir oe ee) EE 176,452,562 175,288,735 165,837,14 
NEW ENGLAND— Electric power production, kwh. 916,662,000 915,211,000 843,676,00 
3 hrs. Revenue passengers carried by 
Chicago Transit Authority lines: Dadian 73 
Surface Division faa ee ee 69,372,346 1,005,4 3 82 
td ihre ra hrs. | Rapid Transit Division... 14,498,664 14,748,330 14,592,6) 
- Postale receiptsy--= eee ee : $7,988,406 $8,161,112 $7 ,034,67 
SAN FRANCISCO— Air passengers: 
7 hrs. 50 min. Arrivals: tii 4S eeepc ees 119,698 106,524 118,8¢ 
Departures 2o: wee ee ee 2 123,672 108,502 112,44 
Consumers’ Price Index ; 
(1935-39=100) es ae 176.2 174.9 158. 
fast > 
wh est, finest fo: Live stock slaughtered under 
federal inspection 535,049 456;839 496,46 
P T — 2 ; 
CRTL AND 9 hrs || | Families on relief rolls: 
. y Cook County er oe a 15,326 20,309 15,66 
SEATTLE—10% hrs. o Other Illinois counties =. 12,694 15,255 14.37 


1_Preliminary figures. 


HAWAII— 
21 hrs. 50 min. 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer 
House corner) or Stevens Hotel 
Lobby. Call FRanklin 4900 or 
an authorized travel agent. 


SEPTEMBER, 1948, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax 


Fs 


Returnable to 


1 Second installment of 1947 Real Estate taxes becomes 
delinquent on this date and subject to penalty of 1% 
per month thereafter County Collector 


U RY f T E Z 15 Employers who withheld more than $100 during pre- Authorized 
a vious month pay amount withheld to 


Depositary 
A | R L | N E i. 15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment 
S 4 for month of August 


Director of Revenu 


the Main Line Airway q 15 anes quarterly installment of 1947 Federal Income Tax Collector of Interna 
fakestyed . y corporations and fiduciaries Revenue 
nearly everywhere i 15 Payment of one-quarter of 1948 estimated tax found | 


due March 15, or one-third of the balance of 1948 >|”, 
estimated tax found due June 15, (Those required to >"” 
file declaration for first time, or making revised declara- 
tion, pay one-half of the balance of 1948 estimated tax) 


30 peace Excise Tax return and payment due for August, 
1948 


Collector of Interna 
Revenue 


Collector of Interna 
evenue 


Rendering of New Plant Now Being Constructed for A. J. Gerrard & Co. 


nother New Plant Located in 


learings New North Avenue District 


North Avenue and 25th Avenue, 
M | p k Clearing Industrial District Inc., has 
erase ar four modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago Area; one within Chicago’s 
limits, two adjoining its southwest bor- 
der and one adjoining its northwest 
border. The company offers the serv- 
a ices of a complete engineering and con- 
struction department, architect and 
| financing on either a purchase contract 
| A NEW MODER N DISTRICT or long term lease; in short, every detail 

| toward a completed project. 
FO R M 0 D F R N P L A N T S For further details address inquiries 
to “Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” 

or call Randolph 0135. 


Choice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, INc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3 


COMMER®« 


Sentry After Sundown... . 


Vie importance of good watchmen and pa- 
trol systems cannot be overemphasized. The 
average plant is left in their care about sixty- 
eight percent of the time. In many instances, 
quick, cool-headed action by watchmen has 
averted potential damage. 


lke Central Manufacturing District is well 
guarded by a competent staff of patrolmen 
and watchmen. They are on duty twenty- 
four hours a day to protect industries from 
thievery, vandalism and fire. Regular beats 
have been established and reports are made 
every hour. Patrol cars are used to supple- 
ment the watchmen’s routine checkups. 


Central 


ARTHUR G. LEONARD 


Satie, after sundown is just one of the many 
advantages offered by District location. Thi: 
development represents the natural response 
to locations central to all Chicagoland—su. 
perlative freight service at through Chicagc 
rates, maintained by the Chicago Junctior 
Railway—adequate utilities of every kind— 
special services of design and construction— 
and many community advantages, practical 
and social. 


like Trustees of the Central Manufacturing 
District, moreover, are prepared to serve in- 
dustries, even to the extent of financing land 
and building under elastic terms. Simply 
address the: 


Manufacturing District 


FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE ° 


W. WOOD PRINCE, Trustees 


Richard Hackett, General Manager 
1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


38 South Dearborn Street 


RANdolph 2235 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Ju This Jssue-- 


Only a few months ago there was 
talk of an abundance of aluminum 
and a scarcity of peacetime markets. 
Today, there is growing concern over 
the likelihood of a serious aluminum 
shortage. Behind this reversal lies 
an interesting postwar slump-to-boom 
story about the light metal which is 
reviewed on page 16. 


“Bill X” is a skilled factory work- 
man who drinks excessively. Should 
he be fired? An increasing number 
of companies believe not, that he 
should be treated as an investment 
that must be recovered if possible. 
Joe Egelhof, staff writer of the Cur 
CAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, tells 
the story of “Bill X” and what in- 
dustry is doing for him on page 15. 


An old industrial battle, the war 
against noise, is being waged more 
vigorously than ever with new scien- 
tific instruments that prove emphati- 
cally that “silence really can be 
golden.” Progress in the war against 
noise is reported by Daniel F. Nich- 
olson on page 13. 


If you are a stamp collector and 
read the stamp article on page 18, 
you will probably spend tomorrow 
morning browsing through your 
company’s mailroom. There, Com- 
MERCE reports, stamps accumulate 
from everywhere in the world and 
begin their journey, by a variety of 
routes, to collectors’ albums. 


How does a permanent magnet 
work? Science cannot answer that 
question; yet, it is using these 
sources of permanent energy in a 
variety of highly useful new ways. 
“Practical Magic With Magnets” 
begins on page 20. 


How will the draft affect indus-~ 
try? Chances are it will begin 
squeezing some categories of man- 
power almost immediately. Business- 
men are cautioned not to write off 
the draft as merely a calling-up of 
stockboys in a review of the second 
peacetime draft beginning on page 22. 


NEXT MONTH: 

“New Tests Spot Executives — In 
Advance,” by Dr. Burleigh B. Gard- 
ner, executive director of Social Re- 
search, Inc., which appeared in the 
March, 1948, issue of COMMERCE, 
has drawn widespread comment. Next 
month, CoMMERCE will present a 
second article by Dr. Gardner cata- 
loguing those personality traits which 
prevent success as an executive. 


COMMERt 


“They’re coming! The telephone men are coming!” 


“They're coming!” shouted a West Virginia mountain boy. ern Electric is playing a vital part: manufacturing tele- 
“They say we'll have our telephone before the end of the phones, switchboards, wire and cable — supplying poles, 
week, and so will Grandma!” crossarms, insulators, power-driven pole hole augers and 


any other tools the construction crews need to do their 
That’s happening all over the country. During the past a 4 oy a ‘i akc 
two and a half years, Bell Telephone companies have added park ty eens 


: In cities, towns and suburban areas, too, more and better 
about 775,000 telephones in rural areas—built enough new 


= telephone service is coming fast. To help the Bell Telephone 
rural pole lines to stretch nearly two and one half times : % ER 2 f 
companies meet your needs, Western Electric is today doing 
around the world—strung more than 375,000 miles of wire. j : ere. i 
the biggest manufacturing and supply job in all its 66 years 


In this vast program of rural telephone expansion, West- as a unit of the Bell System. 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone 
oppoaratus, companies, 


of telephone 
apparatus and Central office 
supplies, equipment. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL fi SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


L GUST, 1948 
“biter ® 


Pity Congress 

HE stage is being set for the first major postwar test of 
_ the agricultural support program. 

Wheat prices have been steadily declining since the peak 
last January. Meanwhile, rising industrial prices have 
en forcing parity higher and higher. Currently the wheat 
ipport price is somewhat above $2.25 a bushel, and with 
e-latest round of wage-price increases (coal, freight rate, 
eel, farm equipment, automobiles, etc.) it seems certain 
) go higher. On the other hand, the year’s bumper crop 
us the prospects for smaller exports next year continue 
) act as depressants on wheat prices. The net result of 
hese forces is that a substantial part of the crop is now being 
aced under government loans and stored. 

The $64 question is what happens next. When the parity 
lan was adopted the idea was that controls would be used 
» reduce production when the government had to support 
commodity. Will farmers reduce production to curb 
pply when the support price is so high and likely to go 
igher? If they don’t, or nature doesn’t in the form of a bad 
op year, the federal treasury is destined to take a heavy 
eating at the taxpayers’ expense. What will the taxpayers 
o then? What will the urbanite’s attitude be, especially if 
eat prices are still topping a dollar a pound because of too 
arce supplies resulting from the high prices of feed grain? 
| This neat conundrum promises to be among the many 
ough ones the next congress will have to solve. And in the 
lalleries will be two highly potent political groups. On one 
ide will be the meat hungry, price conscious urbanites. On 
he other will be the farm groups, well solidified and thor- 
ughly reluctant to forego an ounce of the guaranteed pros- 
erity to which they have become accustomed by virtue of 
ither worldwide shortages or government subsidy. 


Promoting European Self-help 


IN the recent news on our efforts to promote European re- 
I covery two developments give cause for genuine optimism. 
Jne is the announcement that an agreement has been 
eached with Great Britain for a mission of American pro- 
luction experts to study her industry and make suggestions 
0 increase its efficiency. The other is the news that repre- 
entatives of the American machine tool industry are going 
© visit Marshall plan countries to help them obtain Amer- 
os machinery to boost their production. 

These related moves are aimed at two of the roots of the 
titish and European problem. By comparison with ours 
nuch of their productive machinery admittedly is anti- 
yuated; so also are many of their managerial techniques 
‘ears behind standard practice in American factories.’ If 
ye can did them in either respect, we will not only be 
elping them but ourselves as well. Anything that bolsters 


Cut 


their productivity should reduce commensurately the relief 
load we have undertaken in their behalf. Also, the least 
expensive assistance we can give is knowhow and capital 
goods. One, though priceless, costs little or nothing to pass 
on; the other, once provided, permanently lessens the need 
for further help. 

Paul G. Hoffman, head of the ECA, who paved the way 
for these missions to Europe in his recent negotions there, 
is to be congratulated. He is putting into practice the time 
tested axiom that the best way to help someone else is to 
help them help themselves. 


mH Why Not a Magic Wand? 


RESIDENT Truman has again called for the immediate 

passage of a public housing bill such as the Taft-Wagner- 
Ellender bill. What he was thinking of unless it was the 
Fall elections is difficult to imagine. 

The building industry is well on its way to constructing 
more housing this year than in any year since the nineteen- 
twenties. To attain the present level the industry is using 
all the material it can lay its hands. on, and employing the 
available labor force to just about the last man. 

Under these circumstances no amount of public housing 
legislation could get any more buildings erected. If a work- 
able law could be drafted to increase the material supply 
and the productivity of building trades labor it might help. 
The President did not seem to have either of these points in 
mind, however, when he made his recommendations. Neither 
did he seem to be thinking of the swollen federal budget 
and stifling tax load. 

It requires real Alice In Wonderland reasoning to justify 
imposing new subsidy costs on the already overburdened 
treasury when the added expense wouldn’t produce even 
one more unit of housing. 


2 A Glad Passing 


[| is rare indeed, when a federal agency or corporation is 
liquidated, and even more rare when this is accomplished 
at a profit. 

The Public Housing Administration reports, however, 
that that is what has happened to thé Defense Homes Corp- 
oration, which was created in 1940 to provide housing for 
defense workers. DHC, says PHA, has disposed of all of 
the 10,964 housing units ranging from individual homes to 
an apartment hotel that it built and operated, mainly to 
private purchasers and at a profit of $2,100,000. The corp- 
oration with its capital stock, assets and liabilities has now 
been turned over to the RFC for liquidation. 

For this a fitting epitaph should certainly be written, in- 
scribed in marble and mounted on high in the national 


capital. 
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THE TIME/ 
THE WORRY/ 
THE"HUMAN 


“NOW who's to blame for 
forgetting the timing?” 
“We wouldn’t have this 


ELEMENT” 
trouble if we had the 


IT 
SAVES! 


ENITH 
PROGRAMTIMER 


Newest, most dependable Program Timer yet 
developed! ZENITH automatically and accur- 
ately sounds bell or any 
signal, any 5-min. 
period, or multiple, 24 
hr. schedule, or any 
part. Easy to install. 
Quick change without 
tools. Large 7” dial. 
Steel case, 8” x 12% x 
4”, For Factories, 
Chemical Plants, Pro- 
cessing Plants, Schools, 
Institutions, Hotels, 
Airports, Railroads, 
Watchmen, Reporting 
Systems, etc. Also Dup- 
lex Model, 244 min. int. 


Model P5-24 GET ALL THE FACTS 
Pat. Pend. ABOUT THIS SIMPLEST 


—MORE ACCURATE TIMER! 
Telephone MOHawk 8110-8111 or write 


ZENITH ELECTRIC CoO. 


162 W. WALTON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE 


LONgbeach fe) 
L IS 


TACKING MACHINES 


For all kinds of tacking, fastening and hold- 
ing operations—plywood, small parts, cor- 
ners, insulation, screens, etc. Also, Tacks 
and Tack-points up to 1%” length. 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
5067 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40 


101-103 SOUTH WELLS - CHICAGO, 6 


e Aircraft Television Relay—West- 


inghouse Radio Stations, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, reports, that the major tech- 
nical problems in rebroadcasting tele- 
vision programs — stratovision broad- 
casting — from an airplane have been 
solved. The company has made ap- 
plication to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for a_ television 
channel to broadcast from the skies 
over Pittsburgh. This method of re- 
laying television programs beamed 
from a ground station greatly extends 
the radius in which the program can 
be received. At present, programs 
broadcast from the highest earth- 
bound antennas have a maximum 
range of about 50 miles compared 
with a recently demonstrated range of 
about 250 miles for programs re- 
broadcast from a plane flying at an 
altitude of six miles. 


e WAA Sales Speedup — The Chi- 
cago region of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration has set its sights on dis- 
posing of all war surplus personal 
property by the end of this year, and 
selling not less than 50 per cent of 
its remaining inventory of real prop- 
erty by February 28, 1949. If the 
first goal is met, approximately $114,- 
000,000 worth of capital and con- 
sumer goods will be sold by Decem- 
ber 31. The planned speedup has 
been made possible by congressional 
action which stops further additions 
to WAA stocks and also eliminates 
the time consuming priority system 
that has governed sales. 


e PR Bibliography — Already vol- 
umes have been written on the youth- 
ful and still much debated public re- 
lations profession. The University of 
Texas bureau of business research 
has just published “A Selected and 
Annotated Bibliography of Literature 
on Public Relations” containing 14 
pages of listings. 


¢ Atomic Research—The John Cre. 
rar Library of Chicago has con- 
tracted with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to do the abstracting of scien- 
tific books and periodicals which jis 
necessary to the atomic energy re- 


search being sponsored by the cc 
mission. A special staff of experts,: 
be established by the library, wv 
study the 3,500 scientific periodic 
it receives for material pertinent : 
atomic research, abstracting the dj 
and, when necessary, translating it. . 


e Costly Vandalism—Marksmen wi 
draw beads on rural traffic signs wi 
guns or rocks are one of the litt 
known headaches of highway ma: 
tenance men. In Kentucky, for « 
ample 12,000 signs were shot up 
banged up last year, at a replaceme 
cost of some $30,000. The state kee 
fourteen crews constantly busy repli 
ing battered signs. 


e Down on the Farm—Latest Cens 
Bureau studies show that the lor 
term prewar trend toward a small 
farm population in the United Stat 
has continued in the current decad 
Approximately 27,439,000 perso: 
lived on farms in January of this yez 
a decrease of some 3,108,000, or 10 
per cent, since April 1, 1940. Th 
the long time trend may be changir 
is indicated, however, by the fact th 
the farm population in January « 
1948 showed little change from th 
of January, 1947. 


e Sky Ride—An aerial tramway a 
most five miles long, which was con 
pletely fabricated in this country t 
the American Steel and Wire Con 
pany, is now in service in the foc 
hills of the Auvergne Mountains — 
France. The tramway was erected | 
carry men and materials to the cor 
struction site of the Chastang Hydr 
electric Dam being built on the Do 
dogne river at Argentat, France. TI 
complete tramway—cables, ropes, m 
chanical and electrical equipment ar 
structural steel — was designed ar 
fabricated in the United States fro 
accurate topographical surveys mac 
of the French terrain. 


e Freight Car Goal reached—In Jur 
the Railway car building industry h 
its monthly production goal of 10,0( 
freight cars for domestic service f 
the first time since the goal was set ; 
(Continued on page 41) 


All Telephone Numbers Change 


in Chicago. Evanston and Winnetka 


Sept. 18 is Change Day (C-Day) 
for all telephone numbers in 
Chicago, Evanston and Winnetka. 

A figure will be added to every 
exchange name. You will dial it 
instead of the third letter: Two 
letters —then the new figure. The 


rest of the number stays the same. 

For example, if your number 
were now SUNnyside 1234, it 
would change to SUnnyside 4— 
1234 on September 18. You'll 
get a new directory with all the 


new numbers before the change. 


Just as easy—only different 
FROM A DIAL TELEPHONE: Beginning 
September 18, dial the first two letters, 
then the new figure that replaces the 
third letter. For example, for Lincoln 


numbers you'll dial LI9 instead of 
LIN. The rest of the number stays 
the same. 

FROM TELEPHONES WITHOUT DIALS: 
Starting C-Day, give the operator the 
new figure after the exchange name. 
For example, you'll say: “Lincoln 
nine, two seven four four” instead of 
“Tincoln two seven four four.” The 


nine will be part of the exchange name. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


THE CHANGE PERMITS TELEPHONE 
PROGRESS. The new plan provides 
more numbers for telephone expansion. 
If all LI ncoln 9 numbers are used up, 
we can add LI ncoln 3 or LI ncoln 7. 
And you won’t have to remember a. 
completely new exchange name. The 
new system reflects the growth of our 
community, and it will permit future 


telephone improvements. 


OFS 1 GiB S UP Ps LI Bes 


“ORDER 
PORT, 


“7 
HORDER 


For your 
convenience 
8 


DOWNTOWN 
STORES 


¢101 W. Washington St. 
#111 W. Adams St. 

© 184 N. Wabash Ave. 
e60 E. Adams St. 

© 149 E. Ohio St. 

@ Merchandise Mart 

© 225 S. Jefferson St. 

e 324 S. Dearborn St. 


Office Furniture Store 
111 W. Adams St. 


Save time, save money. Visit 
your nearest Horder store 
when you need office sup- 
plies. Full assortments. Sound 
values. Efficient service. 


HORDER‘S, inc. 


FOUNDED 1901 

231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
All Telephones 
FRAnklin 6760 


IF THE CHICAGO MARKET IS IM- 


PORTANT TO YOUR BUSINESS — 
COMMERCE IS IMPORTANT TO 


YOUR ADVERTISING SCHEDULE. 
ee 


SEELEY 2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


Is the average fac- 
tory employe turn- 
ing out more goods 
per hour today than 
a year ago? A cross- 
section of industrial concerns, asked 
that question by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, indicate that 
the answer is definitely “Yes.” In fact, 
reports the board, slightly over two- 
thirds of the companies surveyed note 
physical output per man hour higher 
this year than in 1947, or in any pre- 
war year. 

The chief contributing factor, ac- 
cording to the survey findings, is im- 
proved equipment and tools, which also 
mean better quality products. Other 
factors in the trend toward great pro- 
ductivity are improved material flow, 
decreased labor turnover, better produc- 
tion methods and plant layouts, more 
cfhcient handling and the adoption of 
incentive plans. 

Among those reporting higher pro- 
ductivity are the automobile, industrial 
machinery, machine tool, office equip- 
ment, paper and steel industries. 
Leather and textile manufacturers were 
among the 23 per cent of companies 
that reported no change in productivity. 
Ten per cent said output was down. 
« « » » 

The man who en- 
Joys hospital insur- 
ance is getting con- 

I'¥Plans siderably more for 

\ his premium dollar 
toddy than three years ago, despite the 
fact that some insurance company rates 
have gone up. This is the conclusion 
reached by the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference, which finds 
in surveying 1948 policies that they 
contain fewer exclusions and limita- 
tions and provide greatly increased cov- 
erage over 1945 policies. 

For example, the number of policies 
written for $3, $4 and $5 per day 
benefits has decreased sharply while 
those paying $6, $7, $8 and $9 per day 
have increased. Policies limiting full 
benefits for any one accident or illness 
to 21 days, 28 days and 30 days have 
been supplanted generally by policies 
limiting coverage for periods ranging 
from 45 to 180 days, 

In 1945, only 32 per cent of the 


Productivity 
Up This Year, 
Board Finds 


HoSpi 


policies analyzed paid miscellaneous ha 
pital expenses; now over 57 per ce 
do. Three years ago, very few con 
panies would accept children under ox 
year for coverage; today virtually < 
accept infants at three months and! 
large percentage at one month, 

Thus, observes the Underwrite: 
Conference, “The general trend : 
claim ratios among companies writir' 
individual and family group hospit 
coverages has been upwards and pro: 
margins have narrowed considerabl: 
Greatly increased production, howeve 
has tended to offset this and to leav 
this type of business on the profit sic 
of the ledger.” 

« « » » 

In the comple 
task of running 
business today,  stz 
tistics are becomin’ 
more vital than eve 

and, of course, the government is th 
greatest source of current industrial sta 
tistics. Most businessmen realize, how. 
ever, that even the government sta 
tistics are inadequate. 

The Joint Congressional Committe 
on the Economic Report has been look 
ing into this problem and has recom 
mended specific areas where busines 
requires more adequate figures. Fo 
example, says the committee, industry 
should be provided with periodic sur 
veys of consumer purchasing powel 
and demand, sufficient to show the 'dis. 
tribution of income and savings avail 
able for expenditures by geographic 
areas and among various consume: 
groups and income brackets, plus cur. 
rent and prospective patterns of con: 
sumption and expenditures, 


Also, there should be collected in. 


Probing Gaps 
In Today’s 
Statistics 


formation on wage earnings of em 


ployes in activities not covered by social 
security; information on returns to 
capital and management of unincorpo- 
rated businesses should be improved; 
information on employment and un- 
employment adequate to reveal geo- 
graphic trends should be collected; 
more complete and current information 
on financial trends in business should 
be developed; and an up-to-date census 
of wholesale and retail trade and serv 
ices should be taken, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Long the leader in rail service between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities, The Milwaukee Road 


has recently made many sweeping improvements and promises more soon. 


A GREAT FLEET OF TRAINS 


Northbound from Union Station, Chicago 


Central Standard Time 


Newly equipped AM Twin Cities Hiawatna . . . . ‘Lv. 10:30 AM 
Newly equipped PM Twin Cities HiawatHa . . . . Lv. 1:00 PM 
New cars Olympian HiawaTHa . . . . . . Lv. 3:30 PM 
News carat PiONEER-LIMITED ..-/o..c- 0 ose ese, Juv. 10215 .PM , 
Minnesota MARQUETTE. . . . . ._ Ly. 10:30 PM{ yin aclien 
(GOLUMBIAN GS? ine phon uch Gace oie cite Lev.) P15" PM 
B kine trains The Milwaukee Road has 16 daily passenger trains between 


returning Chicago and the Twin Cities. 

The Chicago-Twin Cities service has made, and is mak- 
ing, railroad history. There’s a Milwaukee Road train 
that will just suit your travel plans. Let us serve you. 

For tickets, reservations, and full information, ask 


Chicago City Ticket Office 


ST PAUL 179 W. Jackson Blvd. 
; or 
AC FIC Room 711—100 West Monroe Street 


Phones Central 7600 
Speedway V. L. Hitzfeld, General Agent 


of the Speedliners 


In Armour Research Foundation’s engine lab, technician finds source of noise with stethoscope 


Industry Is Joining The War Against Noise-Jangled Nerves 


AUGUST, 1948 
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BF YOU should happen to see a chap 
with a stethoscope’ plugged into his 
ears, giving a careful examination to a 

washing machine or a punch press, don’t 
be alarmed. He’s an acoustical engineer 
intent on a most useful job—the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary and objection- 
able noise at its source. 

Noise is being attacked over a widen- 
ing front, and with a vengeance that 
bodes ill for those responsible for the 
offensive noises that make modern com- 
munities increasingly unpleasant places 
in which to live or work. A significant 
straw in the wind was the launching, 
last July 14, of a one-year survey of 
noises in Chicago, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Greater Chicago Noise 
Reduction Council and the Armour 
Research Foundation of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. The survey 
really is a resumption of a study started 
before the war but halted early in 
1943. It is the first real study of its 
kind to be undertaken since the late 
twenties when an analysis was made of 
New York City and the book “City 
Noise”’ was published. That book was 
the basis for anti-noise ordinances not 
only in New York but in many other 
cities. 


Factory Owners Warned 


Allen Wilson, president of the Na- 
tional Noise Abatement Council, re- 
ports a demand for many years and by 
many cities for the information that 
the Chicago survey is expected to pro- 
duce. “They wish to use the informa- 
tion we expect to obtain as a basis for 
workable noise abatement legislation,” 
Wilson declares. These words are a 
warning to factory owners, truck manu- 
facturers and operators, motorists, and 
everyone else affiliated with obnoxious 
noises, that the time has arrived to give 
‘relief to the jangled nerves of city 
residents. 

A fair idea of what can be done to 
reduce unwanted noise can be obtained 
by comparing any familiar household 
appliance with its counterpart of ten 


By 


DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


or fifteen years ago. Today’s refrig- 
erator is silent alongside the refriger- 
ator of a few years back. This is true 
also of the vacuum sweeper, the alarm 
clock, the electric fan, and so on, up to 
and including oil burners and stokers. 

A point to be noted, however, is 
that these improvements have not come 
about because manufacturers generally 
were interested in the noise problem 
for its own sake. To the contrary, the 
impetus came from consumer demand. 
Customers shopping around for a new 
washing machine, an alarm clock, or 
what not, showed a decided preference 
for models that ran quietly. 


No Guesswork Today 


Another point to be noted is that a 
great part of the noise reduction that 
has been achieved with appliances and 
machines of all kinds has been the re- 
sult of trial and error methods rather 
than the application of the highly de- 
veloped knowledge and techniques of 
acoustical engineers. But business is 
turning to the scientific method. Prob- 
lems are being handed over to labora- 
tory experts who are specially trained 
in sound, and some companies—Ford 
Motor Company and Pullman-Standard 
Car and Manufacturing Company are 
recent examples—are establishing spe- 
cial sound departments in their own 
organizations. 

But while industry is deeply con- 
scious of the evils of noise where it 
hurts sales, it has paid little attention to 
the evils of noise in products that don’t 
go to the home, or noise in factories 
and plants. Many factories are becom- 
ing noisier. New machines are bigger 
than ever, and operate at higher speeds. 
This means more noise. Builders of 
machinery and machine tools are not 
particularly interested in making 
quieter products because the buyers of 
this equipment are concerned with what 
it can do, not how it sounds. 


There are exceptions, of course. Some 
factories and plants have not only cor- 
rected bad conditions arising from a 
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Modern Science Fights Noise 


With Stroboscope and Camera 


particular machine or department, but 
have gone through their entire property 
to make working conditions better 
from the standpoint of sound. This 
sort of thing got a strong impetus dur- 
ing the war when women took up in’ 
dustrial work previously reserved for 
men. They were completely unpre- 
pared for the noise that was waiting 
for them, and many refused to stay on 
these unpleasant jobs. Other manage- 
ments have extended noise abatement 
programs to factories after observing 
the good effects of similar programs in 
their offices. 

A lot has been learned about sound 
in the last few years, and acoustical 
engineers are far better equipped than 
ever before to deal with sound that is 
unwanted. The problem of eliminating — 
noise has been simplified by the dis- 
covery that the intensity of a sound, 
that is, the energy force it contains, is 
not necessarily a good indication of its 
obnoxiousness. The really important 
thing is the frequency, or pitch. A 
noise that is high in frequency is much 
more disturbing to the human ear than 
one that has a low frequency or pitch. 
For example, the deep roar of an air- 
plane is much more intense and yet less 
objectionable than the high pitched 
noise of a street car. 


Amazing New Instruments 


New instruments have been developed 
to measure and analyze noise or sounds, 
The sound level meter used to make the 
survey of New York City’s noises would 
be inadequate for today’s engineers. It 
measures only the intensity, and this 
may give little indication of what the 
human ear hears. A well equipped 
acoustics laboratory now includes not 
only a sound level meter but such addi- 
tional equipment as a stroboscope, a 
sound analyzer, a vibration meter, a 
sound level response recorder, a cathode 
ray oscillograph, a beat frequency oscil- 
lator, a microphone, audio amplifiers, 
an electronic voltmeter, a magnetic re- 
corder, an expensive camera to photo- 
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graph sound waves, and a set of octave 
band filters, and a stethoscope, of course. 
An experienced acoustical engineer has 
his ears so well trained that he can 
recognize frequencies and other elements 
in noises without the aid of instruments. 
But where there is a jumble of sounds, 
or volume of background noise, he re- 
lies on instruments. 

While an ordinary laboratory is good 
enough for most observations, it is 
sometimes necessary to make measure- 
ments free from the reflections of sound 
from ceilings, walls, floors and furni- 
ture. In this case the engineer must 
have an anechoic’ room—an acoustical 
chamber that does not reflect sound 
from the walls. 

Skill in using elaborate instruments 
for sound analysis is not enough. The 
acoustical engineer must also under- 
stand the psychology of hearing if he is 
to produce satisfactory results. For ex- 
ample, the human ear hears a sound 
source of many frequencies as a much 
louder sound than one of equal in- 
tensity but with a single or pure tone. 
Again, discomfort is created when re- 
verberations of sound reflected from 
walls, floor and ceiling cause noise to 
be a jumble, whereas workers notice 


Measuring noise of a refrigerator unit 


Engineers set up sound lab in Chicago's Loop 


an improvement when they are able to 
determine the origin of noises. Some 
noises, or sounds, are even desirable be- 
cause they enable a worker to gauge 
the performance of the machinery with 
which he is working. Since high fre- 
quency 1s the most important single 
element in making a noise irritating, 


- engineers seek to lower the high pitched 


sounds wherever possible. 

Dr. Howard C. Hardy, supervisor of 
the accoustics and vibration section of 
the Armour Research Foundation, lists 
four principal ways to reduce sound 
radiation. They are: 1. Lower the 
frequency of the radiation; 2. Reduce 
the size of the radiating surface; 3. 
Remove baffles so that the sound be- 
comes a dipole source; 4. Enclose the 
object. 


Lower Frequency : Less Noise 


There are many examples in indus- 
try where the sound radiation has been 
reduced by lowering the frequency of 
rotating machinery, according to Dr. 
Hardy. The automobile muffler uses 
this means, along with others, to re- 
duce the sound of the engine exhaust. 
Armour Research Foundation engineers 
were able to solve the problem of a 
squeaky automobile V-belt by a reduc- 
tion of resonance, but not until they 
had encountered considerable trouble 
in locating the exact source of the 
squeak. The engineers observed that 
the squeak came from a point near the 
entrance and emergence of the belt 
from a small pulley. They took a sound 
spectrum and found a resonant peak at 
a frequency corresponding to the pitch 
of the sound they wanted to eliminate. 
However, nothing from the belt reso- 
nated at this frequency, and the squeak 
remained even when pulleys having 
different natural frequencies were used. 

Finally the engineers discovered that 
the squeak frequency corresponded to 
the natural frequency of the air column 
under the V-belt and between it and 
the pulley. The air column acted like 
a pipe organ in amplifying the sound 


so 
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to check noise 
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at a particular point in the spectrum 
By lengthening the air column th 
pitch was reduced. Knowing what t 
look for in this instance probably save 
many hours of hard work, and assure: 
final success, as compared with a tria 
and error procedure. 

Reduction of the radiating surface ; 
a principle that is fairly easy to demor 
strate. A violin string by itself wi. 
not give off a very loud sound, bu 
when it is coupled to a violin the soun: 
is greatly amplified. Another illustra 
tion is a typewriter attached directly te 
a desk, without a felt pad or rubbe: 
“feet” to take up some of the vibration 
The desk acts as a sounding board anc 
the typewriter is unbearably noisy 
Acoustical engineers “isolate” many 
sounds by introducing a spring, rubber 
or felt, between the source of the vi 
brating energy and the supports o1 
other members with which it is con 
nected. This is called reducing the 
coupling between the energy source anc 
the part that is amplifying the vibra. 
tions. Sometimes it is necessary to pro- 
vide stronger or more massive supports 
to reduce vibration, or even to provide 
new walls. “It is surprising,” says Dr. 
Hardy, “how often a flimsy’ wall is the 
cause of noise and vibration, rather 
than poor acoustic design of a product.” 

The reduction of noise by convert- 
ing the source into a so-called dipole 
radiator is a method frequently applica- 
ble to machinery. Dr. Hardy explains 
that in a simple radiator all the vibra- 
ting parts contribute wave motions in 
phase or unison, examples being a horn, 
a kettle drum, or a loudspeaker with 
the back enclosed. A dipole radiator, 
on the other hand, has two radiating 
surfaces in opposite phase, such as the 
tuning fork, a vibrating wire, or a 
loudspeaker whose back is not en- 
closed. The amount of sound radiated 
by a dipole source is far less because 
the radiations from the two sides tend 
to cancel each other. 

A practical example of the applica- 

(Continued on page 37) 


This echoless, noise-measuring room has walls of fiberglass 
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“Bill X”: Skilled Worker... Acute 
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ips. A.J. Carlson, University of Chicago; J. H. Oughton, Jr., Keeley Institute Director; 
|. Norris, Eastman Kodak Co.; Dr. G. F. Lull, American Medical Association; 
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Me 


attending First Industrial Conference on Alcoholism 


BY JOE EGELHOF 


woman who saw a drunk sleep- 

ing in the gutter next to a pig 
and remarked: “You can tell the man 
that boozes by the company he 
chooses.” The porker, it is said, on 
hearing these immortal words got up 
and slowly walked away. That’s the 
way they told it in the saloon-busting, 
quack-remedy days of 40 years ago. 
Some progressive industrial companies 
now have put a new twist on the old 
yarn. An alert personnel manager, 
instead of a feminist, came upon the 
snoozing pair. He commented, more 
elegantly, that “here is priceless 
human talent keeping company with 
almost-priceless pork chops.” 

So this wise personnel man hauled 
the alcoholic out to be rehabilitated 
and took the pig to the packinghouse. 

Now blend in a case history right 
out of industry’s records. While the 
squeamish pig starts his last mile, 
Bill X, erstwhile foreman at Y Com- 
pany, is beginning a bright new jour- 
ney to recovery from his disease. 
Y Company orders medical care for a 
case of acute intoxication and for any 
subsidiary ailments that may have 
developed from prolonged and in- 
tense use of alcohol. When comforta- 
ble and able to think clearly, an inter- 
viewer tells X to face the facts. He 
is not just “weak-willed” and the 
company knows it; he is suffering 
from a real disease. 

Does he want to get out of debt, 
be reinstated in his job, and abstain 
from alcohol? He does, and has for 
a long time. So rehabilitation begins. 
Bill is introduced to a unit of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, perhaps comprised 


ie is an old story about the 


of a group of his fellow workers at 
Y Company. Several months later, 
the personnel chief records that he 
has saved the company’s investment 
in Bill X, and Bill himself can breathe 
the happiest “I’m free” in the world. 


“Or Else” Attitude Dropped 


In the wave of understanding and 
concern about alcoholics that has 
swept the United States in this dec- 
ade, industry is doing more than just 
temper its traditional “quit drinking 
or you're fired” attitude. Large in- 
dustrial companies, the biggest money- 
losers, are taking over the campaign 
against alcoholism. Specialists long 
have argued that the logical first force 
for rehabilitation is the alcoholic’s 
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Alcoholic 


employer. In today’s lengthening list 
of companies engaged in rehabilita- 
tion work are such firms as Eastman 
Kodak Company, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Company, Allis‘Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Inland Steel 
Company, Acme Steel Company, 
Western Electric Company, and 
George A. Hormel and Company. 
Even the railroads, who naturally 
have some of the most rigid rules 
against drinking on or off the job, 
are interested in alcoholic rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

When a company has a successful 
program in operation, it is virtually 
certain that a local unit of Alcoholics 
Anonymous is working, unofficially 
but effectively, with the firm’s per- 
sonnel and medical staff. 

The A. A.’s have a dramatic and 
well-publicized history. They now 
have over 50,000 members, mostly in | 
the United States but also in Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Australia, Norway, 
England and Ireland. They began in 
June, 1935, when two recovered alco- 
holics, a New York financial man and 
an Akron physician, joined their 
moral forces to aid others. Growth 


was slow until the book “Alcoholics 
Anonymous” was published in 1939. 
Membership then soared from 400 to 
10,000 in four years. 

(Continued on page 24) 


ALCOHOLICS BY OCCUPATION 
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Out of a total of 12,012 patients treated at Keeley Institute from 1930-1946 
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See It, Now You Don’t 
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By LEWIS A. RILEY 


years ago that aluminum would 

become so scarce as to enter the 
gray market, he would have been ad- 
judged—by a shift of the metaphor— 
deficient in gray matter. Aluminum 
came out of the war an elephantine 
industry, its ingot capacity swollen 
700 per cent but its market shrunken 
at least two-thirds. Predictions were 
that the industry would require five 
years at the least to haul itself from 


| ie SOMEONE suggested three 


the sales void left by the collapsed 
aircraft market. Unbelievable as it 
would have seemed on V-J Day, alum- 
inum is again scarce and likely to be- 
come more scarce in the months 
ahead. 

Why? The answer lies in a chain 
of events which began 34 months 
ago when the aluminum industry, 
with most plants idle and shipments 
down 75 per cent, launched an ag: 
gressive campaign to capture new 
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peacetime markets. By 1948 the i 
dustry was well on the road to tha 
goal. It had invaded the lucrative rai, 
road, construction and automobile ir 
dustries which helped send aluminum 
sales climbing back to a peacetimn 
record of 2,000,000,000 pounds is 
1947. 

This snapback was accomplishee 
while the aircraft market was don 
mant. Now that aviation demand ha; 
suddenly sprung to life the outloob 
for aluminum has changed even mora 
drastically. A few months back the 
industry was striving to increase sales: 
today it is struggling to raise produc: 
tion to meet what is likely to becoma 
the greatest peacetime demand for 
aluminum in history. 

The nation’s five-year air force ex: 
pansion program, requiring an estt- 
mated 40,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
this year and probably -as much as 
220,000,000 pounds by 1951, began at 
a time when new peacetime uses for 
aluminum had already created a tight 
market for the metal. Thus, the big 
plane building program is exerting a 
disproportionate squeeze on aluminum 
and is focusing renewed attention 
upon the spectacular gyrations of the 
light metal during recent years. 


Boom—Slump—Boom! 


The fortunes of the aluminum in- 
dustry have risen, fallen and risen 
again over the past decade. The cy- 
cles have been extreme and, with the 
exception of the postwar slump, 
wholly unpredictable. Back in 1939, 
before the industry received its tre- 
mendous war stimulus, aluminum pro- 
duction ranked substantially below 
that of the principal other non-ferrous 
metals. Copper output stood at 1.6 
billion pounds; lead, 1.3 billion 
pounds; zinc, 1.9 billion pounds; and 
aluminum slightly under a third of a 
billion pounds. Since then, aluminum 
shipments have increased more than 
five-fold, a record unparalleled by any 
other non-ferrous metal. 


Tonnage totals are not, however, an 
accurate index to the present day ex- 
pansion of the aluminum industry. A 
pound of copper, for example, yields 
only 30 per cent as much sheet or rod 
as does a pound of aluminum. Meas- 
ured in volumetric terms the light 
metal’s growth has been even more 
spectacular. So measured, last year’s 
aluminum shipments were double that 
of copper, three times that of zinc, 
almost four times that of lead, and 
virtually equal to the combined out- 
put of all three metals. 

Today, more aluminum is being 
used in the auto and construction in- 
dustries than ever before. Reynolds 
Metals Company, one of the industry's 
Big Three, calculates that the average 
new car used between 20 and 30 


arge quantities being used for sun 
visors, inner trim, instrument panels, 
hood panels and radiator plates. 
With sheet steel critically scarce, 
he auto industry has been substitut- 
ng aluminum alloy sheet and new 
varieties of embossed sheet. Alumi- 
um manufacturers contend that em- 
bossed sheet provides built-in struc- 
ral reinforcement enabling it to 
eplace steel thickness-for-thickness 
vith little or no loss of strength. Fur- 
hermore, they say, embossed pat- 
terns hide scratches and are especially 
adaptable for rough treatment items 
like running boards, door scuff plates 
and kick plates. 


Cheaper Auto Tags 


In a related field, aluminum is hard 
set upon capturing the bulk of the 
license plate market. The talking point 
here is that non-rusting aluminum 
plates do not require background or 
backside painting, and thus afford a 
manufacturing economy of 214 cents 
a set or $75,000 annually for a state 
like California that distributes tags 
to around 3,000,000 motorists. Fur- 
thermore, the aluminum people con- 
tend, the light metal can save $100,000 
in mailing costs, giving it a distinct 
price advantage over steel. 

- In the construction field, the use of 
aluminum for heating and ventilating 
installations is estimated to have in- 
creased ten-fold in 1947. The year’s 
output of 2,500,000 aluminum win- 
dows was 100 times greater than in 
any previous year. Farm equipment 
manufacturers are estimated to have 
used four times as much aluminum in 


1947 as ever before and the Alumt- . 


Aluminum captures new peacetime markets: 


num Company of America figures that 
half a million farm buildings were 
roofed with Alcoa aluminum last 
year. Furthermore, the light metal 
has made some inroads in the produc- 
tion of furnaces, stoves, water heaters, 


electric wire and cable, and textile 
equipment. 


Invades Railroad Field 


Much of aluminum’s postwar stimu. 
lus has come from the railroad car- 
building industry, which in 1947 con- 
sumed 20,000,000 pounds or more 
than was used in all the years before 
the war. Aluminum passenger car 
production has now reached the rate 
of 20 a week, a record that is particu- 
larly arresting when it is recalled that 
only 28 aluminum cars were manu- 
factured throughout 1946. 

Meanwhile a dozen roads are ex- 
perimenting with aluminum hopper 
and tank cars. In the latter field, 
aluminum holds several advantages; 
it withstands chemicals like nitric acid 
which corrode carbon steel and, un- 
like steel, it does not discolor or con- 
taminate nylon salts, acetic acid, gly- 
cerin and turpentine. Orders for 400 
aluminum tank cars have been placed 
since the war, against a production of 
only 300 such cars in the 18 years be- 
tween 1928 and 1945. 

Price-wise, aluminum passenger cars 
run approximately eight per cent 
higher than steel 
cars and alumi- 
num box carsand - 
hoppers about 16 
per cent ahead of 
their steel coun- 
terpart. But 
aluminum pro- 
ducers contend 
that higher in- 
itial costs are off- 
set by added pay- 


Left: light freight cars towed by “jeep.” 
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loads, cheaper maintenance and pro- 
longer life for aluminum cars. To 
Western mountain-scaling roads like 
the Southern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific, which pioneered aluminum 


trains, weight is, of course, a vital 


consideration. Altogether, of the 
nearly 5,000 passenger cars awaiting 
delivery throughout the country, ap- 
proximately 10 per cent are being 
made of aluminum. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s com- 
muter-carrying subsidiary, the Long 
Island Railroad, is making a heavy 
investment in aluminum with 50 new 
double-decker 135-passenger alumi- 
num cars now being built to augment 
its notoriously imperfect commuter 
service. The New York Central is 
experimenting with 22 all-aluminum 
coach-baggage cars. Each new car 
seats 48 and carries nine tons of bag- 
gage. The Illinois Central is giving 
aluminum a unique test in what the 
road aptly calls ‘“Trailerail’ conveyors. 
These are big aluminum shipping con- 
tainers that can be shifted by built-in 
hydraulic lifts from truck trailer to 
flat car for rail haulage and then 
shifted back to a truck trailer for 
local delivery at destination. The 


transfer is made in a fraction of the 
time it would require to unload a 
truck and load a boxcar. 
It would be idle, of course, to con- 
(Continued on page 27) 


Acme Photos 


Right: Aluminum in the home 
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There’s Pin Money In Your Wast 


Postage Stamps Accumulated By The Bushel from Commercial Mai 


concerns are humdrum, _back- 

room premises that could hardly 
be called sources of adventure and 
hidden treasure. Yet to tens of thou- 
sands of avid stamp collectors, they 
are precisely that. They possess this 
unique attraction for the simple rea- 
son that a substantial portion of the 
postage stamps that are lodged in 
collectors’ albums have originated in 
the otherwise prosaic mailrooms of 
manufacturers, banks, merchants and 
foreign traders. 


To America’s vast army of philatel- 
ists the mailroom of Montgomery 
Ward and Company, for example, 
would be. especially fascinating. 
Wards, whose global operations at- 
tract a year-round stream of foreign 
mail, have accumulated as much as 
a ton of carefully preserved stamps 
in twelve months. 


Abbott Laboratories, whose foreign 
offices are located in virtually every 
non-Soviet nation of the world, re- 
ceives all branch correspondence by 
airmail, making its mailroom another 
fertile hunting ground for the collec- 


Te mailrooms of most business 


Robert Young plugs veterans’ stamp drive 


tor. The annual stamp accumulations 
of several of the nation’s leading 
banks are worth several thousands 
of dollars even in bulk lots which 
still require processing before they 
can be resold to collectors. 

The average stamp collector pur- 
sues his hobby with the fervent hope 
that he will someday stumble upon 
a rarity like the British Guiana one- 
cent stamp of 1856, which brought 
$29,000 at auction some years ago. 
While there is scarcely one chance 
in a million that similar curiosities 
will turn up on business mail, the 
very bulk and latent value of the 
stamps this mail produces have made 
business concerns fair game for en- 
terprising company collectors, spe- 
cialized outside dealers, and a variety 
of philanthropic organizations. 


System Uncommon 


Most large companies, probably 
a majority, have no formal system 
for disposing of their incoming 
stamps and employes are thus free 
to churn through the mail like so 
many beachcombers searching the 
sands for valuables. Such informal- 
ity has not always been for the best. 
When a dozen or so stamp collectors 
begin pawing over the morning mail, 
it takes on the aspects of a mailroom 
free-for-all and, as a result, many 
companies have humanely removed 
their stamps from the realm of in- 


Stamps For the Wounded volunteers sort company-accumulated stamps to be sent to . 


dividual initiative and placed ther 
on a strictly business or a strict! 
philanthropic basis. 


Basis of New Business 


This trend toward the systemati’ 
disposal of stamps is now boomin; 
the business of a curious school o: 
merchants who make their living by 
dealing exclusively in the bulk stam) 
accumulations of business concerns 
In Chicago, for example, there are 
probably 500 professional and semi 
pro stamp dealers, but less than a hal: 
dozen specialize in bulk lots alone 
Typical of the latter is Walter N 
Emerson, who after hobbying ir 
philately for exactly half a century. 
now receives foreign stamps from 3C 
or more companies scattered acros: 
the country. In a busy month, they 
are likely to channel as many as 50,000 
stamps in unsorted conglomerations 
into his tiny Loop office. 

Emerson has sold his clients on the 
idea that stamps, while not a source 
of extensive untapped capital, can at 
least be converted into added revenue 
of more than penny-ante value. This 
may be especially true, he maintains, 
in the case of companies in middle 
and lower profit brackets. A cooperat- 
ing company may send Emerson a trial 
accumulation of foreign stamps, pro- 
vided it is “unmilked” — which in 
trade jargon is another way of saying 


ay Contain Valuable Collector’s Items 


is a virgin collection untouched by 
ompany collectors. 


Clients are promised a minimum of 
5 for each 1,000 stamps in the first 
ot and more if its mail produces a 
eally promising assortment. From 
hese conglomerations, Emerson will 
ift out the worthwhile stamps, proba- 
ly not more than 15 per cent of the 
ot, and resell the residue at a loss to 
dealers who market pound-lots of non- 
descript stamps that are of little value 
except to begin a collection. 


Foreign Stamps Valuable 


Some concerns, whose foreign mail 
provides a sprinkling of quality 
stamps, average a return of perhaps 
one and a half to two cents a stamp, 
which in terms of thousands can run 
up to a fairly tidy sum. Right now, 
many companies dealing with Latin 
America are receiving a new eight- 
cent Cuban airmail stamp. Emerson 
will collect ten such stamps from com- 
pany accumulations and sell them to a 
retailer for 20 cents. The latter in 
turn will sell the same stamps to col- 
lectors for probably five cents each 
representing a markup of 150 per 
cent. Markups, incidentally, that 
would appear unscrupulously high 
elsewhere are accepted as wholly le- 
gitimate in the peculiar economics of 
stamps merchandising. 


There is, of course, plenty of brisk 


competition for company-accumulated 
stamps, the chief reason being that 
companies constantly acquire new is- 
sues of stamps before they become 
plentiful in normal stamp trading 
channels. Established stamp houses 
acquire bulk quantities of stamps di- 
rectly from foreign countries, but this 
is a slow process and wholesale col- 
lections are usually six months to two 
years behind the current issues. Com. 
panies, on the other hand, are likely 
to begin receiving new issues, of 
which there are 1,500 or more a year 
worldwide, a few days after the initial 
printing. 

Emerson’s clients range from banks 
to small export-import houses. In 
seeking new business he emphasizes 
that selling stamps to him or to other 
wholesalers requires little or no effort 
on the company’s part. Furthermore, 
some clients have been sold on the 
engaging idea that the extra change 
can be turned over to employe wel- 
fare. Some concerns do, in fact, re- 
ceive sufficient extra revenue from 
their stamps to finance employe par- 
ties and picnics several times a year. 


While Emerson deals exclusively in 
bulk lots of foreign stamps, another 
Chicago stamp house has devised what 
is perhaps an even more ingenious 
company-cooperation scheme involv- 
ing domestic stamps. Stamp Auction 
Service concentrates on companies 


Hospitalized naval veterans who search through donations with keen enthusiasm 


UD 


with extensive domestic correspond- 
ence. To participating firms, the stamp 
house will recommend specific United 
States stamps —- commemoratives, 
limited issues, etc. — for use in cor- 
respondence between domestic branch 
offices. 

Through this “controlled mail” de- 
vice, Stamp Auction Service assures 
a client that selected stamps will have 
a substantial value even after cancel- 
lation, provided, of course, the bulk 
collections are forwarded for process- 
ing and re-sale. At the moment, the 
stamp house is recommending a special 
philatelic bargain: a historic set of 
five and ten cent stamps reproduced 
on gummed mailing stickers and re- 
issued by the Post Office Department 
in commemoration of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the use of post- 
age stamps in this country. Used 
stamps of this variety are worth up to 
33 per cent of their original value, a 
fact that obviously may mean a strik- 
ing economy in a company’s outlay 
for postage. By using other and more 
common commemoratives, Stamp 
Auction Service contends that a com- 
pany may normally save up to 10 or 
15 per cent on postage. 


I. H. Gives Stamps to Vets 


International Harvester Company is 
among another group of concerns 
which shy away from any commer- 
cialism in the disposition of their 
stamps. Since 1942, International 
Harvester has donated its foreign 

(Continued on page 46) 


Sorting stamps at International Harvester 


Permanent magnets are 


made 
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in thousands of shapes and _ sizes 
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Practical Magic With Magnets 


no supervision, cost nothing to 
operate, and will be just as ener- 
getic a hundred years from now as 
they are today, are being used to per- 
form a rapidly increasing number of 
jobs in industry and the home. These 
remarkable workers are permanent 
magnets with tremendously increased 
power derived from new alloys de- 
veloped in the last few years. 
As the name implies, permanent 
magnets are metal pieces that have been 


fee little workers that need 


Tiny magnet controls coffee maker 


given a magnetic charge that lasts in- 
definitely. No scientist can explain 
exactly what magnetism is, yet today 
magnets have revolutionized the de- 
sign of meters, instruments, generators, 
and radios. Industry is putting perma- 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


nent magnets to work in countless 
new ways: some spectacular, others 
unspectacular but nonetheless labor- 
saving. The fact that a single B-29 
Superfortress utilizes more than 300 
permanent magnets gives some idea of 
their importance to modern engineer- 
ing. 

A short time ago General Electric 
developed a watt-hour meter that 
practically eliminates friction, the 
greatest factor in maintenance ex- 
pense in these constantly-rotating de- 
vices. The conventional watt-hour 
meter uses jewel bearings, but in the 
new meter the moving shaft and disk 
are suspended or “floated” by means 
of magnetic repulsion. Other magnets 
control the thrust created when the 
disk and shaft revolve. As a result, 
friction is never more than 100 
pounds to the square inch as com- 
pared with 100 tons in the conven- 
tional meter. 

Wherever materials are handled in 
large quantities, magnets are being 
used to pick out the strange assort- 
ment of “tramp” iron that inevitably 
gets into places where it does not 
belong. Canning factories retrieve 
knives, screwdrivers, wire, and a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of metal items 


n 


that inadvertently fall into the pro 
duction line and would cause serious 
trouble if not discovered in time. 

In grain mills, textile plants, foun- 
dries, and cement mills, magnets snare 
tramp iron before it can corrupt the 
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Magnetized base allows pen holder to pivot 


final product or damage cutting 
knives and costly gears. Magnets 
snatch out chunks of iron from coal 
before they can wreck delicate stoker 
mechanisms. The ceramics industry 
uses the tireless magnet to remove 
minute quantities of metal that would 
create imperfections. Producers of 
lubricants clean out abrasive meta! 


jarticles by passing the liquid through 
| series of magnetized baffles. In 
nachine shops the liquid coolant can 
hus be used and reused with com- 
ilete safety. 


The magnet accomplishes these 
pbs with amazing simplicity. A mag- 
yetized pulley on a conveyor system, 
or example, will hold extraneous 
petal materials while the cement, 
oal, or what not flows into a con- 
ainer or onto another conveyor. The 
ramp iron goes around to the under- 
ide of the pulley, then drops off as 
t moves away from the magnetic 


orce. 


In many instances permanent mag- 
nets are replacing electro-magnets. 
The latter is a magnet only so long 
iS a current of electricity provides it 
nergy. The advantages of the per- 
manent magnet are obvious. — It is 
more dependable because it docs not 
require outside power; it is more 
sconomical, it does not generate heat, 
there is no danger of electric shock: 
und there is no danger of creating a 
spark that would set off a fire or 
explosion. 


New Printing Technique 


~The Chicago printers’ strike has 
placed newspaper publishers under 
severe handicaps but it has also pro- 
duced many ingenious developments 
that have made publication possible 
without the help of printers. One 
of the newest is the use of paper 
coated on the back with fine pow- 
dered iron. Classified advertisements 
of two newspapers are typed on this 
paper and placed on a magnetized 
metal plate. When one of these small 
uds is to be removed, it is simply 
lifted off the plate, and other ads are 
shifted with ease. No pasting or re- 
typing is necessary. Magnetic coated 
paper tape has also proved successful 
as a recording device similar to the 
wire recorder. 


Many offices now use new metal 
bulletin boards that employ tiny mag- 
nets in place of the elusive thumb 
tack. A magnet or two holds a sheet 
of paper firmly against the board. 
Similarly, magnets enable the plant 
foreman to place signs or bulletins 
almost anywhere, even on individual 
machines. 

Many practical home and personal 
uses are being found for permanent 
magnets. The manufacturer of a pre- 
fabricated house with steel walls is 
figuring on magnets to support drapes 
and pictures. Flapping shower cur- 
tains can be held securely against the 
side of the tub by means of magnets 
sewed into the hem. The heart of 
the automatic vacuum-type coffee 
maker is a curious little permanent 
magnet that breaks the electric cur- 


rent at the precise moment the coffee 
is ready. A new kitchen tool that 
avoids bobbing in the chile con carne 
is a magnetized can opener that pre- 
vents the top of a can from falling in 
when it is cut open. Magnetic knife 
holders are another unique implement. 
Press the knife against the holder and 
it stays there. Magnetic tool holders 
are equally convenient for basement 
workshops. 
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Fountain pen owners who have 
been exasperated with caps that be- 
come unscrewed in the pocket — 
sometimes with disastrous results — 
can now prevent this annoyance by 
using new-type pens that have a tiny 
magnet in the cap. Motorists who 
fumble for cigarets can “nail” their 
packs to the metal dashboard with a 
tiny magnet slipped inside the cello- 

(Continued on page 33) 


In-sintering process, powdered ingredients (below) are pressed into die shapes 


Below: Magnetizing a U-shaped piece 


in the field of an 


electro-magnet 


Below: Strongest permanent magnet ever produced; used 


in cosmic ray research 
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The New Draft And Manpowe! 


Few Will Be Drafted But Job Deferments Will Be Tight 


month will begin 

watching a re- 
showing of a famil- 
iar page of history. 
The principal char- 
acters in the nation’s 
second “peacetime” 
draft will be new. 
The dialogue, how- 
ever, will involve re- 
membered phrases 
like occupational de- 
ferment, re-employ- 
ment obligations, 
essential personnel, and physical dis- 
qualifications, 

There has been a tendency to mini- 
mize the impact of the draft upon in- 
dustry, to regard it primarily as a 
call-up of stockroom boys, drug store 
clerks, and other less-essential mem- 
bers of the labor force. It is not as 
insignificant as all this. For one thing, 
the services require about 900,000 men 
to bring them to authorized strength 
(they expect to get the first quarter- 
million by July 1, 1949) and in today’s 
tight manpower market this drain of 
young men will be felt very early. 


[scat wa this 


Reduce Unemployed 


Furthermore, a loss of nearly one 
million men would slice unemployment 
rolls by about one-half. Hence, what 
are now shortages of some types of 
unskilled labor will become critical 
scarcities as the tempo of the draft 
speeds up. The average employer 
may, of course, lose only a few of the 
younger members of his organization, 
but the big job will be to replace even 
these men as the manpower supply 
shrinks. 

There are several more facts which 
make the draft of more than passing 
interest to business, It should be 
noted that the patterns set by the 1948 
selective service act are likely to be 
followed should the international sit- 


World War II scene to be repeated 


uation become further aggravated and 
the services increase their manpower 
requirements. Employers again con- 
front much the same re-employment 
obligations they did during and after 
the war. Also, they must again de- 
termine their deferment policy with 
regard to “necessary” personnel and 
those trained in “essential” scientific 
and engineering fields. 

Businessmen, especially those in 
direct charge of personnel, would be 
wise to follow the operations of the 
draft closely, for the experience 
learned this year may be of vital 
importance next year and during the 
years thereafter. The salient facts 
of the 1948 draft act are set forth 
below: 

Who must register? 

All men 18 through 25, no excep- 
tions; subsequently all younger men 
upon reaching their eighteenth birth- 
day. Selective service asks employers 
to allow time off with pay for regis- 
tration. 

Who must serve? 

Every qualified man, 19 through 
25 years, unless deferred or exempted 
as indicated below or, under certain 
circumstances, unless an alien resi- 
dent. Selectees must serve 21 months; 
men between 19 and 26, not yet 
called for induction, may volunteer 
for 21 months service; 18 and 19- 


year-olds may vo: 
unteer for one yeai 
of service. 

Who is deferred 

To be determines 
by local draft board 
subject to appeal 
Possibilities includ 
those in “industry 
agriculture, or othe: 
occupations’ 
deemed necessary t 
national health 
safety, or interest 
plus those whos 
study or research in medical, scientific 
and other fields is similarly essential 
(Although not specified by law, it is 
a virtual certainty that draft boards 
will insist that such men also be irre- 
placeable; hence, decidedly few occu- 
pational deferments.) Public officials, 
ministers, religious students, high 
school and college students (for a lim- 
ited time), and married men living 
with dependents may be deferred. 


Veteran Status ; 

Previous military service will ex- 
clude veterans who served at least 
one year between September 16, 1940 
and June 24, 1948 or more than 90- 
days between December 7, 1941 and 
September 2, 1945 in U. S. or allied 
forces, plus those who complete three 
years service in the armed forces after 
June 24, 1948. Veterans with less than 
90-days service between December 
7, 1941 and September 2, 1945 but 
with more than 90-days but less than 
one year service between September 
16, 1940 and June 24, 1948 are ex- 
empt, except in case of war, if they 
are in reserve components or in locali- 
ties where no component is available. 
Also exempted are members of the 
National Guard, Air National Guard, 
Officer's Reserve Corps, Enlisted Re- 
serve and Naval Reserve, plus men 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Here 1n cHICAGO—on a grand scale and in height- 
ened tempo—is every Main Street in America. 


Along State Street’s mighty mile are 1000 acres of - 


retail floors—the greatest concentration of retail sell- 
ing space in the world. 

Here 20,000 manufacturers—American, European, 
Latin-American and Asians—offering everything from 
pins and playsuits to artichokes and airplanes, feel the 
turbulent pulse of retail America each working day. 

At this birthplace of the American department store, 
manufacturers of retail goods have for many decades 
evaluated consumer recognition and acceptance im- 
mediately and in certain terms. 

State and Madison is the world’s busiest shopping 
corner. A daily average of 450,000 customers throngs 
the sidewalks, aisles and escalators of the huge depart- 
ment stores of these nine dynamic blocks, accounting 
for 60 per cent of Chicago’s department store sales, 


which amounted to 326 million dollars in 1947. The 
remaining 40 per cent of the sales are made in 75 im- 
portant community shopping centers which fan from 
State Street to the city limits and into the surrounding 
residential suburbs. 

If a “better mousetrap” can be sold anywhere, it can 
be sold in Chicago. Within the immediate trading area 
are 5,314,000 persons. Seven million consumers within 
a 100-mile radius consider Chicago their market. 
There are ten million persons within 150 miles—sixty 
million within 500 miles—and untold thousands who 
annually vacation in the area to enjoy its many cultural 
and recreational features. 

State Street is more than an expression of the vital- 
ity, wealth and aggressiveness of Chicago and North- 
ern Illinois, even more than a thousand “test markets” 
in one. It is itself a tremendous and typical market- 
place for goods from everywhere in America and the 
entire world. 


This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural, residential and cultural characteristics of Chicago and Northern Illinois 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—1 40 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, IHinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e 
‘WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN 
e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
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“Bill X”: Skilled Worker . . . Acute Alcoholic 


(Continued from page 15) 


Dr. G. H. Gehrmann, medical di- 
rector for Du Pont, says bluntly that 
before the A. A.’s arrived, the prob- 
lem of proper management of the 
alcoholic was almost hopeless. 

Almost unbelievable estimates have 
been made of the cost of alcoholism 
to industry. Who knows how many 
executives, supervisors and workers 
have been fired for “problem drink- 
ing?” How much production has 
been lost to companies and customers 
because of sloppy work, hangovers 
and absenteeism? At the First Indus- 
trial Conference on Alcoholism this 
year it was estimated there are at 
least 3,000,000 alcoholics in the 
United States, or roughly three per 
cent of the non-juvenile population. 
About 1,300,000 are regularly em- 
ployed. Roughly 85 per cent of the 
working alcoholics are men and 15 
per cent women. Each regularly em- 
ployed alcoholic is estimated to lose 
an average of 22 days a year from 
his job. 

The total loss thus is an amazing 
28,600,000 work days. This does not 
take into account the non-productive 
time of the 2,200,000 unemployed 
alcoholics or the additional heavy loss 
from hangovers. Reliable specialists 
actually have estimated the cost of 


alcoholism to business at about 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

Here are a few random examples 
that came up in talk at industry's 
first conference on how to lick alco- 
holism. It’s difficult to penetrate alco- 
holic alibis, but one plant employing 
15,000 pinned down 2.63 per cent of 
its employes who lost 2,687 days be- 
cause of actual drinking or discip- 
linary action. One industrial official 
conceded that “several thousand dol- 
lars has been paid in sick allowances 
alone in the past year to a 25-year 
member of our supervisory force who 
has been hospitalized now for nearly 
four-months.” An office clerk with 
more than 20 years service was late 
25 times in one year and lost 619 
hours because of “sickness.” Another 
supervisor this year lost 41%4 weeks 
in three months. Last year he was 
late 30 times and lost two weeks with- 
out permission and six weeks during 
three periods of “sickness.” 


Succeed With 70% 


The remedies for this industry- 
wide disease can’t be documented so 
thoroughly. Acme Steel, for example, 
is proud to tell how 70 per cent of 
its rehabilitation efforts have been 
successful in the four years it has 
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had a program to combat alcoholis 
among employes. But personnel mi 
of the steel firm point out that “ea: 
case is different and must be hand 
differently.” In its simplest term 
they add, the tasking is one of inte 
viewing the alcoholic and “sellir 
him on going into A. A.” 

Such a simple method now h 
become the most successful mea 
ever devised to battle alcohol addi 
tion, an age-old problem. Employer 
problems with salaried and hourl 
paid alcoholics are reliably reporte 
to have begun shortly after man di 
covered fermented grape juice. U 
to a few years ago, the ultimate “sol 
tion” regarded as ideal by bosses i 
all organizations has been a talk lik 
this (quoting Dr. John L. Norris, ¢ 
Eastman Kodak’s medical departmer 
in a play-acting mood): 

“Bill — you're fired! Your wor 
during the last three years has bee 
sloppy. Your attitude is hopeles 
Your attendance at work has bee 
completely undependable. Severe 
times recently you’ve been drinkin 
on the job and Tuesday noon of thi 
week when you finally did show u 
you were so drunk the guard at th 
gate wouldn’t let you in. We've bee: 
patient this long because you've bee: 
with us 13 years. As a young ma 
you had real promise. You grex 
fast, were an accurate and fas 
worker and high school graduate 


“Overnight Delivery 


via 


says CANNO 


“For example, we fill in shoe sizes 
and styles for our Detroit retail 
outlet overnight via Capital Air- 
freight— resulting in quicker turnover 
of a carefully planned inventory and 
that’s the way to profit-merchan- 
dising!” says Fred G. Stroh, Traffic 
Manager, Cannon Shoe Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Washington 1, D.C. 4 
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7 +--+ means Quicker Profits” 


N SHOE CO. 


Yes, fast Capital AIRFREIGHT helps _ 
Cannon Shoe Company reduce 
markdowns, operate with smaller 
inventories, turn stock faster, control 
Prices, cut warehousing and storage 
costs, and thus keep profits up! 
Why not find out how Capital AIR- 
FREIGHT can help you? Call your 
Capital Representative or write to: 


apital 


IRLINES 


SERVING 70 IMPORTANT CENTERS OF COMMERCE, INDUSTRY AND RECREATION 
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were given charge of a growing de- 
partment where you had the respect 
and liking of several college graduates 
working under your direction. But 
you've gone completely to pieces and 
we can’t be patient any longer. Dur- 
ing the last six months of last year 
you were absent from work eight 
weeks. To date this year you have 
been at work less than half the time. 
We can’t run a business that way.” 

_ That employer was desperate, and 
indeed the entire human race has 
been desperate for a cure for alco- 
holism ever since the plague began. 
“Cures” without number have failed 
—ranging from the raw cabbage ad- 
vocated by the ancient Romans to the 
“put it in his coffee’ quackery of 
the 90s, and the more recent device 
of legislating alcoholic beverages off 
the market. It took medical men a 
long time to make a clear distinction 
between the three problems arising 
from alcohol — acute intoxication, 
the physical ailments that follow pro- 
longed and excessive use, and alcohol 
addiction. 


Physical Repairs Not Enough 


The toxic effects can be dried out 
of the alcoholic carefully, and the 
pains of the deficiency diseases can 
be relieved through the administra- 
tion of vitamins, insulin, glucose and 
carbon dioxide treatments, but the 
basic job of enabling him to live 
without alcohol still remains. Some 
spectacular cure may eventually be 
discovered but, according to Yale 
University’s Dr. E. M. Jellinek, “the 
physiological aspects of alcohol ad- 
diction are not yet sufficiently known 
to enable one to make a moderate 
drinker out of an addict.” Research 
now is going on at several laboratories 
‘to find out more about the physio- 
logical factors and if it’s successful, 
Dr. Jellinek says, “the treatment of 
alcohol addiction may be placed on 
an entirely different basis.” But at 
present the main remedial factor is 
group psychotherapy. 

The A. A.’s fit into the present 
“cure” situation perfectly. They in- 
sist on complete abstinence and con- 
sider it beyond all question that a 
rehabilitated alcoholic can never 
again be a “social drinker.” Their 
basic concept is that alcoholism is a 
disease. And their godfatherly help 
in persuading the alcoholic to make 
up his own mind that he wants re- 
habilitation, and then in helping him 
keep his resolve, exemplies some of 
the most modern methods for treat- 
ment and re-education of persons with 
psychological problems. 

Getting the alcoholic to want re- 
habilitation is a crucial point, but even 
if he has gone so far as to have no 
interest in recovery or actually to 
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ROCK ISLAND ENTERS ITS 
SECOND DECADE OF 


Uy, 
ll 
il PLANNED PROGRESS... 


2. With a large fleet of 


K Diesel-powered ‘‘Rocket Freights”’ 

A Increasing numbers of shippers throughout America are relying on 
r) Rock Island’s fast, efficient freight service. Huge Diesel locomo- 

| tives haul mile-long freight trains at express speeds. More than 
2 23,000 Rock Island “package cars” annually give through service 
2 to L.C.L. shipments. Rock Island has 272 Freight Representatives, 


whose experience totals more than 3,600 years, strategically lo- 
cated in 71 cities. They are experts on packaging, marking and 
stowing methods, and on rates and routes. 


. . . with 8000 miles of modern 
right-of-way in Mid-America 


More than fifty million dollars have been invested by 
Rock Island during the past ten years in improving its 
right-of-way through 14 states. Curves have been 
straightened. Grades have been reduced. 1333 bridges 
have been built or rebuilt, Stations have been built or 
remodeled. Centralized traffic control and short wave 
tadio have been installed. In short, Rock Island’ today 
is among the nation’s leaders in modern freight and pas- 
senger service. 


Visit beautiful ‘‘Rocket Village’’— 
the Rock Island Exhibit at 


THE CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Route of the Rockets 
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desire that his disease continue, the 
men who are fighting alcoholism 
don’t give up. In such a case, they 
recommend psychiatric treatment to 
remedy the deeper disorders. 
Practically all of industry’s most 
successful programs count on_ the 
A. A.’s. Du Pont, for example, is 
hoping to get A. A. units set up near 
all of its plants. There now are nine 
such groups near Du Pont establish- 
ments, and they have been successful 
with 65 per cent of the alcoholics who 
joined them. Just how do the A. A.’s 
work with the company? The answer 
is, they work hard and on a not-for- 
profit basis. The A. A.’s are not so 
anonymous that a person can’t find 
out where and how they’re operating 
(a wag once remarked that those 
A. A.’s are about “as anonymous as 
the New York Yankees”). In fact, 
the organization maintains offices in 


principal cities, which are listed in 
local telephone books. 

Here is how Eastman Kodak’s Dr. 
Norris got his first look at the A. A.’s 
and his first idea of what they could 
do for his company and industry 
generally. 


AA Discovered 


One of his “problems,” Dr. Norris 
relates, given a final warning to stop 
drinking, dropped in one day a few 
years ago and left a pamphlet about 
Alcoholics Anonymous on the doc- 
tor’s desk. Over the next few weeks 
this employe lost his stomach trouble 
and his jitters. Then he told the 
doctor he had stopped drinking and 
had not had a drink since. 

Shortly after, Dr. Norris was try- 
ing to help another man who was 
taxing the patience of his supervisor 
and the industrial relations depart- 
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quality southern Illinois district . . . master refined by 
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quality. 100% water washed. Stoker sizes assembled 
mechanically and automatically so uniformity is pre- 
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‘one better than average. 


COMMERC 
ment. After one interview, wher 
the nature of the alcoholic’s physiez 
and mental problems was explaine 
for hours, Dr. Norris happened t 
give him the pamphlet left behini 
by the first alcoholic. Two week 
later, the second man was fired an 
the doctor counted him as anothe 
failure. But here’s the rest of th 
story as the Eastman Kodak special 
ist tells it: 

‘Months later my phone rang, ana 
a voice said, ‘This is Bob C. at tha 
plant. Iam an A. A. I have beer 
working with your patient, Bill, fo: 
the last few days. I don’t think ha 
is ready to accept the whole program 
yet, but he’s dry now, and I think 
will be in on Monday.’ 

“Bill came to work on Monday — 
very quiet — rather reserved in his 
comments about himself, his job, anc 
his recent contacts with A. A. How. 
ever, after a conference with his 
supervisor, he was given another — 
his last — chance. Three weeks 
later he slipped and was discharged 
from his department. Ancther fail- 
ure! But he had made’a contact m 
A. A. After a week in the hospital 
where he was visited by A. A. mem- 
bers, he went to work in a canning 
factory. Each month for six months 
he reported to me and told me of his 
progress at home, on the job, and 
in A. A. At the end of that time, 
he was reinstated in his old job. 
Six months later he stopped at the 
office and said, ‘It’s a year, doctor, 
since I've had a drink. I am really 
free.’ His home had been re-estab- 
lished, his debts paid, the respect and 
confidence of his supervisor and fel- 
low workers were again his. That 
was two years ago.” 


A Practical Matter 


Despite the heart-warming effect 
of such case histories as Bill's, the 
men operating industrial programs 
for rehabilitation of alcoholic em- 
ployes insist that they be viewed on 
a dollar-and-cents basis. Recovery of 
the company’s human investment was 
the theme of the Chicago conference 
on industrial alcoholism, where the 
dollar-and-cents needs, incidentally, 
were taken care of by James H. 
Oughton, Jr., co-director of the Kee 
ley Institute of Dwight, Ill. 9 Mr. 
Oughton follows his grandfather and 
father in the job of directing alco- 
holic rehabilitation. It is his firm 
belief that the rehabilitated alcoholic 
is not only a normal employe, but 
Just read 
this letter one recovered alcohol prob- 
lem sent to a company official: 

“I am an alcoholic, a member otf 
A.A. for the past four years. . ._ 
How wonderful it would be if al 
my fellow-workers could learn to sex 
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ife as I am seeing it. About one- 
alf of the fellows I work with seem 
think their job is something pushed 
mn them by the supervisor above 
hem, and that the supervisors are 
he ones that reap all the benefits 
rom their efforts... . If they could 
nly understand that they are gain- 
ng just as much as the fellow above 
hem by doing their work willingly 
nd correctly, the worker would be 
nuch happier at his work. . . . In 
y case when I obtained my peace 
f mind, I began to have a much 
etter understanding of my fellow 
ea 

-Is there a company in the United 
tates that couldn’t benefit from em- 
loying an alcoholic like that? 


Aluminum — 


(Continued from page 17) 


end that aluminum has made these 
postwar strides purely on the basis 
of aggressive salesmanship and prod- 
uct superiority. Although the indus- 
try has displayed a high degree of 
resourcefulness and enterprise in its 
battle for expanded peacetime mar- 
kets, aluminum’s success story would 
hardly have been as notable had steel 
been readily available since the war. 
Aluminum’s invasion of scores of lu- 
crative metal markets has thus far 


caused little anxiety among steel men. 


In the railroad industry, for example, 
the steel makers are hardly alarmed 
over the 20,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
num that went into freight and pas- 
senger car production last year. While 
aluminum was gnawing at the fringes 
of this vast market, its elder competi- 
tor was channelling 10,000,000,000 
pounds of steel — 500 times the 
amount of aluminum — into the car- 
building shops of its traditional cus- 
tomers. 

Nor is the steel industry percepti- 
bly concerned at aluminum’s inroads 
into the construction and automobile 
industry. The essence of steel’s rea- 
soning, while never formally spelled 
out, is simply this: aluminum has not 
yet proved itself in its recently entered 
markets. It has not yet faced a real 
competitive test against steel, nor is 
it likely to face one in the near future. 
Instead, the chances are both metals 
will continue more or less scarce for 
perhaps five or even 10 years and, 
until both become readily available, a 
‘eal competitive test will not develop. 

While aluminum manufacturers ex- 
press confidence that they will retain 
most of the markets they have cap- 
cured since the war, steel men are not 
so sure. The latter see a large and 
srowing peacetime market for alumi 
tum: but chiefly as a collateral metal 
of limited application. As one steel 
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It takes More than a desk to make 


an office! 


Your desk is the focal point of 
and SPAK 
& NATOVICH offers the finest 
lines available. But an efficient busi- 
ness also hinges upon the func- 


your office, of course... 


tional uses of furniture, equipment 
accessories. 


SPAK & NATOVICH provides 
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30 S. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


an office planning service to help 
you select the right furniture and 
equipment for your particular needs. 
Whether your offices are elaborate 
or modest ... your budget large or 
, small... our three spacious floors 
of displays hold the answer to your 
requirements. 
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aoe LOr xceLLo provides 

the “know how” to assist you in 
organizing your art and copy... 
determining your method of 
printing ... producing your work 
economically and quickly. 
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direct mail from black and white 
to full color . .. Now over one 


million impressions a day. 
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expert puts it, “I do not believe alu 
num will take a significant percenta: 
of the market away from steel. Att 
same time, however, it is quite pos 
ble that aluminum will go on « 
panding because our growing pop 
lation is demanding more and mc 
of both metals.” 

Furthermore, steel people point ov 
there will be many other importa 
considerations for metal fabricate 
when both steel and aluminum 
come plentiful. There is the questid 
of whether concerns long accustom: 
to fabricating steel will undertake 
train skilled workers in the handliri 
of aluminum as well. Also, there 
the question whether companies wy 
prefer aluminum to the point of sui 
porting dual inventories and a multl 
plicity of fabricating machinery fé 
both metals. 


Electric Power Problem 


In straining to supply both the ai. 
craft industry and its newer post-wa 
customers the big problem for alum: 
num manufacturers is getting chea: 
electric power. The industry is om 
of the nation’s largest consumers c 
electricity, using about 10 kilowat 
hours to produce one pound of meta: 
During the war, with cost a mino 
consideration, the industry was abl: 
to swell its output to nearly two an¢ 
one-half billion pounds annually b 
utilizing reduction plants that are un 
economical in peacetime. Presen 
aluminum production is based almos 
entirely on cheap hydroelectric power 
Hence, although the industry is for al 
practical purposes very near capacity 
production, there are still idle wa: 
plants that lack an adequate powe: 
supply or to which electricity can be 
supplied only at prohibitive cost. 

Whether idle capacity will be 
brought into operation now that the 
nation’s defense program is getting 
under way is a major question mark 

Meanwhile, several other factor: 
are heightening the current aluminum 
shortage. *>The government's 372,000, 
000-pound stockpile of pig aluminum 
which last year enabled the industry 
to ship more than it produced, has 
been exhausted. Furthermore, most 
of the war-accumulated scrap, which 
provided roughly 500,000,000 pounds 
of secondary aluminum in 1947, has 
been used up and, today scrap is criti- 
cally scarce. 

Therefore, despite the probability 
of an increase in primary aluminum 
production during the last half of 
1948, demand is likely to edge stil 
further away from supply. And, with 
the market becoming steadily tighter 
air force requirements—though mod: 
est of themselves—are likely to begin 
Squeezing less-essential aluminum 
users still more before the year is out 
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The above recommendations are 
jong 12 suggestions of the committee 
tion early next year. 
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vA Since the com- 
arm Boom modity markets took 
fas Defied a downward turn 
redictions early this year, a 


. number of econo- 
nists have been saying that the farm- 
4 big prosperity boom is on the verge 
f collapsing. The Department of Com- 
erce, however, is anything but bear- 
h in its outlook for continued farm 
srosperity. For one thing, the depart- 
nent notes, the basic forces sustaining 
atm income have actually been stronger 
o far in 1948 than during the corre- 
ponding period of 1947. Furthermore, 
aq farm income has averaged about 
ve per cent higher during the first 
aalf of this year. 


| The department concedes that the 


from the extraordinarily high 1947 
evel, but domestic demand has stepped 
up sufficiently to offset this drop. 
The department believes consumers 
are still allotting a large portion of their 
disposable incomes to food purchases. 
Though sales of apparel and semilux- 
uries like jewelry and entertainment 
have lagged recently, people generally 
have not restricted their indulgence in 
today’s one true luxury—eating. 
GK » » 

How much does al- 
coholism (See “Bill 
X: Skilled Worker 

Acute Alco- 
holic” page 15) cost 
a typical community? Massachusetts 
set out to determine the actual dollars- 
and-cents cost of drunkenness some 
months ago and the findings of a Gov 
ernor’s Commission, recently published, 
are thought-provoking. 

_ The commission found that beverage 
taxes collected by the state paid only 
about 12 per cent of the tax and in- 
dustrial losses caused by alcoholism. 
Among these were listed industrial ac- 
cidents, highway accidents, absenteeism, 
the care of mental patients whose ill 
nesses were caused by alcoholism, crimes 
committed while the offender was under 
the influence of alcohol, and state sup- 
port of alcoholics and their dependents. 

The commission placed tangible costs 
at $61,000,000 ($4,000,000 for mental 
patients, $6,000,000 for crimes, and 
$51,000,000 for support). The esti- 
mated cost of absenteeism, industrial 
and highway accidents, was placed at 
$46,000,000, for a rough over-all total 
of $107,500,000. From beverage taxes 
Massachusetts received only a scant 
$13,000,000 in 1943. 


Alcoholism 
Costs A State 
More Than Taxes 


vhich may receive legislative consider- . 


sxport demand for food has fallen off’ 
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“AIRCARGO’ 


Trans-Canada’s “‘Aircargo”’ service has now been extended 
to Boston, New York, Cleveland and Chicago. These are 
the first United States links with T.C.A.’s Canadian 
coast-to-coast, Newfoundland and Trans-Atlantic ‘Air- 
cargo’” services. 


For quick-reference tariff and complete information, write 
or call your T.C.A. “‘Aircargo”’ office. 


75 East Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone DEArborn 5805 


“NEW LOW RATES NOW IN EFFECT TO BRITAIN AND BERMUDA“ 


TRANS-CANADA 


LINKING UNITED STATES—CANADA—NEWFOUNDLAND—BRITAIN 


PASSENGER # AIRCARGO 
AIR EXPRESS « AIR MAIL 


A Sound Business Investment 


CHOOSE 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A worthy compliment to a distinctive business address, a beauti- 
ful Oriental rug keynotes dignity and prestige in any Office. 
You make a wise investment when you purchase your Oriental 
rug from Nahigian Brothers . . . in it you will enjoy unqualified 


worth, long practical service and the extra assurance of value. 


\ Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 


169 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone FRA 8800 
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Day or 
Evening 


Programs in: 


Accounting 
Advertising 
Business 
Administration 
Credit Management 
Education 
Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Liberal Arts 
Marketing 
Medical Technology 
Music 
Nurses Training 
Personnel 
Administration 
Pre-Dental 


‘Pre-Legal 


Pre-Medical 
Public 
Administration 
Purchasing 
Administration 
Real Estate 
Retailing 
Sales Management 
Science 
Secretarial 


Social W ork 


430 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE _ 


“IN THE CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


Whatever your goal may be —professionally or in 
business — a sound education is essential to its attain- 
ment. At Roosevelt College you can complete your 
college education or secure specialized training in a 
wide variety of fields—in classes meeting at con- 
venient hours. 


SPARE TIME LEARNING 
for FULL TIME EARNING 


On September 20, Roosevelt College will open its fall 
semester classes. Partial programs or single subjects, 
meeting one, two or three evenings a week or on Sat- 
urday, may be taken by those having limited time for 
study. All work leads to recognized degrees or certifi- 
cates. 


@ WIDE CHOICE OF COURSES 
@ FULLY ACCREDITED 

® LOW TUITION 

@ MODERN LABORATORIES 

@ LIGHT, AIRY CLASSROOMS 


Roosevelt College is centrally located, across from Grant Park 
and easily accessible to every section of the city and suburbs. 


Roosevelt College is approved for veterans training. Apply 
now! 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS. 
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Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


AT SOME future time, the enormous 

\ demand for the products of Amer- 
an farms will decline. The nations of 
urope and other continents will have 
lecovered their pre-war agricultural 
roduction, or perhaps surpassed it with 
he help of mechanization, and they 
Will no longer be dependent on the 
United States for a large part of their 
oodstuffs as they now are. When this 
lomes about there will:be a condition 
f overproduction in American farm 
products, and the farmer’s reduced pur- 
thasing power will be reflected in cur- 
ailed purchases of farm equipment. 

This is the appraisal of the farm out- 
ook, and of the prospect for farm 
quipment manufacturers, made by 
Alva W. Phelps, president of the Oli- 
er Corporation, one of the nation’s 
pioneers in the farm equipment indus- 
ty. Just when agricultural overproduc- 
ion will become a reality is not prophe- 
ied by Mr. Phelps. Nor does he at- 
empt to assess the importance of such 
actors as government subsidies for 
armers, the effect of the Marshall Plan 
on the ability of farmers in other coun- 
ries to purchase American equipment, 
and the continuing trend toward mech- 
ynization of agriculture. 

The attitude of Oliver Corporation 
toward the future is anything but de- 
featist. It is recognized that when the 
purchasing power of farmers is cur- 
railed, demand for the output of the 
sreatly expanded farm equipment in- 
Justry will be affected, perhaps dras- 
ically. Oliver Corporation is girding 
itself in every possible way to assure 
that it will be among those that will 
survive to participate fully in the fa- 
yorable long range outlook for its 
industry. 


Big Expansion 

Since the end of the war Oliver 
Sorporation has carried on an extensive 
program of capital expenditures to 
trengthen its competitive position and 
mprove working conditions for its em- 
sloyes. Specific purposes for which ex- 
senditures have been and are being 
made are: 1. To provide tooling for 
yew. products; 2. To reduce costs and 
mprove quality by new purchases or 
he renovation of machinery, equip- 
nent, and tooling; 3. To renovate the 
company’s plants for greater usefulness 
ind to improve working conditions; 4. 


To expand certain production facilities 
to provide a better balance within 
plants and as between the products of 
the various plants of the company; 5. 
To expand sales facilities in order to 
provide better services for customers. 

The program of modernization and 
improvement has not only effected pro- 
duction economies but has increased the 
company’s capacity by approximately 
50 per cent since the end of the war. 
This in turn has enabled Oliver to 
show a rapid rise in sales and earnings. 
Net sales of .$73,782,568:for the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1947, were the 
highest in the company’s one hundred 
year history. Sales this year, both in 
dollars and in physical units, will estab- 
lish a new all-time peak, the company 
reports, and earnings will show a sub- 
stantial gain over last year’s. 


Profits Small On Sales 


Profits, however, represent a telative- - 


ly small portion of the sales dollar, 
(5.5 per cent in the 1947 fiscal year) 
because the high sales volume has been 
accompanied by sharp rises in the cost 
of labor, materials, supplies, freight, 
and services. The company’s annual 
report to stockholders for the 1947 fiscal 
year calls attention to the fact that the 
“break-even point” is now at a sub- 
stantially higher level than in prewar 
years, and is a “matter of grave concern 
to the management.” 

In addition to improving the physical 
equipment and surroundings with which 
employes of Oliver Corporation must 
work, the company under the leadership 
of Mr. Phelps, a high-ranking General 
Motors production executive before he 
joined Oliver in 1943, has taken other 
steps that have had a considerable effect 
on employe morale. An intensive and 
continuing program of accident preven- 
tion has brought remarkable results; all 
employes are kept informed of company 
policy and developments through let: 
ters and through community advertis- 
ing and publicity; and a suggestion 
system was installed recently. 

Oliver Corporation, founded one 
hundred years ago, manufactures a 
comprehensive line of farm equipment, 
including wheel - type and track - type 
tractors, threshers, combine harvesters, 
corn pickers, windrowers, pick-up and 
stationary hay and straw balers, horse 


and tractor plows, disc plows, cultivators, 
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ELECTRICAL 
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Industrial and Residential 
lighting fixtures. 
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electrical supplies. 


Contractors electrical 
supplies. 


@ Electrical appliances and 
specialties. 
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We are one of the few manufacturers in the 
country today able to make deliveries when 
you need them. No long delays here. 


BUSINESS FORMS 


ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


We accept orders for as few as 1000 Forms 
We'll help you design your 
form for greater efficiency 


PHONE WEB ster 4646 
BATTYE-FRANKLIN CORP. 
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harrows, plow sharés, -potato and hay 
tools, grain drills, corn planters, spread- 
ers, lime sowers, beet tools, and other 
equipment for soil treatment. In addi- 
tion, the company distributes certain 
lines of other manufacturers, such as 
grain and corn binders, and farm wag- 
ons and trucks. 

The tractor line, which was expanded 
with the acquisition of the Cleveland 
Tractor Company in October, 1944, 
through an exchange of stock, includes 
tractors designed for industrial uses. 
Oliver also manufactures industrial 
transmissions. Tractors account for ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of total sales, 
tillage equipment represents about 25 
per cent, threshing equipment 121/, per 
cent, and other equipment and repair 
parts the remaining 1214 per cent. 

Oliver Corporation’s plants are lo- 
cated in South Bend, Ind., Battle Creek, 
Mich., Charles City, Ia., Cleveland, 
O., Shelbyville, Ill., and Springfield, O. 
Branch and sub-branch houses are 
maintained in 35 cities in the United 
States and in five Canadian cities. The 
company has carried out important im- 
provements and expansions in its branch 
houses in the last several years,. 


Exports Controlled 


For about the last quarter century 
exports have ranged between 10 and 
13 per cent of total sales. During the 
postwar years the company has re- 
stricted its foreign sales to this ratio, 
although the demand from abroad has 
been sufficient to take a much larger 
proportion of the total output. 

Since its recapitalization in 1935; 
Oliver Corporation has plowed back 
$12,397,000 in earnings. Additional 
capital to finance the company’s pro- 
gram of improvements and to provide 
working capital was raised through the 
sale of common stock to shareholders 
in 1937, and through the sale of 82,000 
shares of $100 par 41% per cent con- 
vertible preferred stock in 1944. 

Oliver Corporation has no funded 
debt, but last December 1 the company 
borrowed $1,000,000 under the terms 
of a bank loan agreement of October 
1, 1946, which established a long-term 
credit of $8,000,000. Borrowing under 
this agreement has now reached 
$6,000,000, but will not be increased 
further, Mr. Phelps states. The bank 
borrowing was necessary to carry in- 
ventories, which are abnormally large 
because it is not possible to keep bal- 
anced supplies of various materials, ac- 
cording to Mr. Phelps. The difficulties 
of the present situation are indicated 
by the fact that the company currently 
is importing pig iron from Belgium in 
order to keep its foundries operating. 

Outstanding capitalization consists of 
the 82,000 shares of $100 par value 
preferred and 802,864 shares of no par 
value common stock. The preferred is 


- the calendar year. This was follov 


convertible into common stock at : 
time on the basis of one preferred s: 
for three shares of common. The c 
mon stock was split two-for-one 
October, 1944. Dividends on the c 
mon shares were resumed in 1941, 

a total of $1 a share was paid dun 


by payments of $2 a share in 1 
$2.50 in 1943, and $3 in 1944. In 1] 
the company distributed $1 a share 
the increased stock, in 1946 50 ce 
a share, and in 1947 $1 a share. 

1948 the company established the } 
icy of declaring dividends on a qu 
terly basis. Payments aggregating $ 
share have been declared thus far t 
year, including a quarterly dividend 
50 cents and an extra of 25 cen 

share, payable September 10. 


Higher unit sales accounted for : 
major portion of the sharp rise in d 
lar sales for the 1947 fiscal year ' 
$73,782,568 from $50,840,914 the y 
before, although higher prices also we 
a factor, the company reported. 
1935 sales aggregated $12,288,831, a 
a net loss of nearly $500,000 was : 
ported. A profit has been reported { 
each year since 1935. 


Net profits increased at a faster re 
than sales in the 1947 fiscal year. N\ 
of $4,072,385 was more than douh 
the $2,003,999 earned the year befor 
The “leverage” created by the existen: 
of the preferred stock was reflected 
the rise in earnings per share of con 
mon to $4.61 in'1947 from $2.04. 
share for 1946. 


Following is a comparison of n: 
sales, net income, and earnings p 
share, for the fiscal years 1941 to 194 


Pe: 

# Earn. Sha 

Net Sales Net Income Pfd. Cor 
1947 $73,782,568 $4,072,385 $49.66 $4.€ 


1946 50,840,914 2,003,999 24.44 2.¢ 
1945 58,554,020 1,675,687 20.44 1.€ 
1944 43,321,896 1,735,140 21.16 §2.€ 
1943 30,864,080 1,761,953 2.€ 
1942 28,458,926 *1,639,983 2.4 
1941 (23,162,135 -"1,659,639 oc 2.4 


#Based on stock outstanding at end « 
year, with adjustment of common. stoc 
earnings for two for one split in Octobe 
1944, *After provision for contingencie 
etc., amounting to $1,500,000. §Based o 
stock outstanding before the acquisition ¢ 
the Cleveland Tractor Company. 

As of October 31, 1947, Oliver Corr 
oration’s current assets totaled $39, 
737,000, including cash $5,139,590, ir 
ventories $26,307,902, Dominion o 
Canada _ bonds $900,000, and receix 
ables $7,389,733. Current liabilities ag 
gregated $12,476,813, leaving net work 
ing capital of $27,260,412. Inventorie 
were $4,229,713 higher than a yea 
earlier, and receivables showed an in 
crease of $1,252,238. Fixed assets wer 
carried at $15,990,316, after allowin: 
for depreciation reserves of $16,081, 
672, Total assets amounted t 
$56,330,711, 


i Another practical use is to 
Id a road map or a list of calls 
ainst the dashboard where it can 
- referred to easily. Magnetized 
ank case plugs and oil measuring 
icks have been made to clean out 
rasive metal from crankcase oil. 
Whether he realizes it or not, the 
useholder is benefiting from the 
w developments in permanent mag- 
sts in a number of ways. Radio 
udspeakers are giving better per- 
mance, and at less cost, because 
ermanent magnets are replacing the 
Id electromagnet. This is true also 
f the tone pick-up arms in the newer 
adio phonographs. Owners of tele- 
ision sets receive a clearer, steadier 
icture because magnets keep elec’ 
ons from straying off the beam. 

Magnetized checkers and chessmen 
sed on metal boards prevent dis- 
sters when the board is jarred. Man- 
facturers of toys, games and _ novel- 
ies have come up with ingenious mag- 
etic gadgets such as dolls, fish pond 
‘ames, building blocks, toy dogs, and 
lace card holders. This field offers 
vide onen opportunity for exploiting 
he useful and amusing potentialities 
yf the magnet. 


Surgeons Use Magnets 


On the more serious side, the per- 
nanent magnet is performing invalu- 
ible service in the hands of physicians 
nd surgeons. When young Johnny 
nhales a metal toy (provided it is 
made of ferrous metal) or when his 
nother unwittingly swallows a safety 
xin, a little magnet at the end of some 
lexible tubing may fish it out. Mag- 
vets are used by skilled physicians 
ind surgeons to remove metal slivers 
‘rom human eyes. Today, a well 
quipped hospital will have a set of 
magnets in various sizes and shapes, 
ind doctors are now adding magnets 
o their own kits for emergency use. 

In communications and electronics 
he permanent magnet is virtually in- 
lispensable. Recently, it has begun 
erving in such pure-science applica- 
ions as cosmic ray research. 

Back of this development is the 
act that about 15 years ago a new 
netal alloy, Alnico, was perfected. 
AInico is named for its constit- 
rents — aluminum, nickel, cobalt and 
ron. Its development has been one 
xf the most important events in the 
whole history of magnet manufactur- 
ng. With this metal, which comes in 
even grades designated as Alnico 1 
© 6 and Alnico 12, it is possible to 
sroduce permanent magnets of tre- 
nendous power yet small size. 

Alnico is an extremely hard and 
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brittle metal. It cannot be forged or 
machined, and must be formed by 
casting or sintering. If extremely 
close tolerances are required, they are 
achieved by grinding or by precision 
casting by the lost wax method. 
Newer alloys that are more flexible 
have been produced and are now 
being used in addition to Alnico. The 
major new alloys, which can be 
drawn, cut, stamped or pressed into 
almost any shape, are Cunico, Cunife, 
Indalloy, Silmanal and Vectolite. In 
addition to being machineable, the 
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newcomers have other special prop- 
erties that make them especially well 
adapted for certain purposes. Some- 
times magnets made with the newer 
alloys are used in connection with 
Alnico magnets, as in the case of the 
new G.E. watt-hour meter. 


For downright power, however, 
Alnico is the undisputed champ, and 
Alnico 5, introduced in 1940, is the 
strong boy of the family. Alnico 5’s 
energy value is approximately 25 
times that of one per cent carbon 
steel, the first permanent magnet of 
commercial importance. 


The science of magnet manufacture 
has become so intricate that magnets 


ww 


“Controlled” lubrication maintenance 


is frequently the difference between 
continuous production and costly breakdowns 


You can insure the continued efficient operation of your 
equipment by having a Cities Service lubrication en- 
gineer handle your lubrication problems. He will 
recommend the “What”, “Where”, “When” and 


“How Much” of lubrication that establishes control of 


the “Life-line” of your business (your machinery). 


Call a Cities Service lubrication engineer today. 


THE FINEST IN INDUSTRIAL OILS AND GREASES 


Cities Service 
means Great service 
GASOLINES-MOTOR OILS-GREASES 


CITIES 

SERVICE 
-------------—-* , 
Cities Service Oil Company . l 
919 North Michigan Ave., | 
Chicago 11, Ill. | 
Gentlemen: | 

Please have a Cities Service lubrication 


without obligation, of 


course. 
Name........- 
Company 


Address...... 


I 

| 

| 

| 

| engineer call on me, 
I 

| 

| 

| 
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Center of NEW Industry 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


IDEAL LOCATION FOR YOUR 
PeEone Me A NEON? le oP LAS Neh 


Aggressive businessmen are realizing the expanding possibilities of the 
Kenwood district—You too will agree that the advantages listed below 
solve all of the location problems for your new plant. 


e is large enough to allow ample room for plant 
expansion. 


e is served by two belt railroads. 


eis close to densely populated neighborhoods 
—a ready supply of labor. 


e is bounded by the 47th St., 51st St. and Kedzie 
Avenue car lines. “L” and bus lines from all 
parts of Chicago serve it via transfer. 


e is fairly and properly priced. Generous terms 
for financing developments are available. 


Be sure to investigate this industrial district if you are consid- 
ering a new plant location. Write, or call for particulars. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RANdolph 4042 


120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


‘COMMEF 


are made not only to precise por 
and size specifications but with | 
magnetism flowing in the direc 
preferred by the customer. If aj 
wants a magnet that will exert a gir 
amount of tractive power, he can) 
one that will do just that and! 
more. If he wants it in some . 
shape, dies will be made to give |] 
just that shape. If he wants it 
withstand severe temperatures and: 
vere vibration or blows — forces t 
ordinarily would demagnetize ever 
permanent magnet — it can be 

through a process of artificial ag; 
that will enable it to withstand 

hardest usage. 


How Permanent? 


Whenever permanent magnets . 
discussed, the question is alwys 
asked: “How permanent are perm 
nent magnets?” The answer is pf 
manent, period. General Elect: 
makes this flat statement: ‘Once: 
magnet has been stabilized to ma 
its operating conditions, it will supp 
a constant and uniform source of ma 
netic energy indefinitely.” The co: 
pany gives this illustration: ‘An ¢ 
ample of permanent magnet stabil: 
is the cast Alnico 2 damping magr 
of a domestic watt-hour meter. Acc 
rate measurements have shown tt 
magnet to be constant to within a fe 
one-hundredths of one per cent p 
century as a result of proper man: 
facturing methods.” 

The real trick is in the manufactu 
ing process rather than in the ele 
trical charge. The Indiana Steel Pro 
ucts Company, which has manufa 
tured magnets for 40 years and coun 
their applications at more than 25,00 
ships most of its products demagne 
ized. The buyer performs the rel 
tively simple task of magnetizing tl 
piece. 

A magnet can be magnetized it 
stantaneously by inserting it in tt 
field of an electromagnet or by pla 
ing it in a wire coil, called a solenoi 
and applying an electric charge. Ma; 
net manufacturers prefer to ship the 
products demagnetized because th 
prevents the loss of magnetis 
through handling and contact wit 
other magnets, avoids contaminatic 
from picking up magnetic particle 
and eliminates the need for speci 
packing. In some cases the best r 
sults from a magnet can be obtaine 
only if it is magnetized after assen 
bly into the finished product. 

The range of weights in permanet 
magnets is almost as limitless as tt 
range of shapes. Indiana Steel Prox 
ucts offers one magnet weighing onl 
0.006 ounce. The company also pr 
duced what it believes is the world 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


| IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


INDUSTRIAL developments in the 
Chicago industrial area totaled $17,- 
64,000 during July, 1948, compared 
yith $16,541,000 in July, 1947. These 
evelopments included new construc- 
on, expansion of existing plants and 
e purchase of land and buildings 
or industrial purpnses. Total expendi- 
res in the first seven months of this 
ear were $80,348,000 compared with 
106,093,000 for the same period in 
947. 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
as purchased 1,000 acres of land in 
ammond on which it has started 
onstruction of a research building. 
Nicholson, Porter and List, broker. 
General Electric Company will con- 
truct a 65,000 square foot building 
t 47th street and Kolin avenue in the 
Srawford development of the Central 
Aanufacturing District. The building 
ill be used as a branch plant for the 
manufacture of diesel electric loco- 
notive equipment. A. Epstein and 
sons, engineer. 
-R. R. Donnelley and Sons Com- 
any, printers and publishers, 350 E. 
Jermak road, has awarded the gen- 
ral contract for construction of a 
wo-story and basement steel and con- 
rete building at Calumet and Culler- 
on avenues. The building will con- 
ain more than 200,000 square feet 
f floor space. 

Robert Surrey, Inc., has purchased 
he 12-story and basement building 
t 714-28 W. Jackson boulevard. The 
company is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
yf Hart, Schaffner and Marx, cloth- 
ng manufacturers. 

B. A. Railton Company, wholesale 
rrocer, has purchased the building at 
425 S. Kedzie avenue. The company 
Jlans to expand the building and 
vill use it in the processing of food 
sroducts. Louis B. Beardslee and 
Sompany, Inc., and L. J. Sheridan 
nd Company, brokers. 

General Mills, Inc. is enlarging its 
yackaged cereal plant on East 104th 
treet. Fitzsimons and Connell Dredge 
nd Dock Company, contractor. 
Lever Brothers Company, manufac- 


turer of soap, edible oils, tooth paste 
and cosmetics, has purchased the busi- 
ness and plant of the John F. Jelke 
Company, margarine producers, at the 
corner of Polk and Washtenaw streets. 
Lever Brothers will expand the plant 
immediately. 

Triangle Package Machinery Com- 
pany, 1906 N. Spaulding avenue, has 
a one-story-structure under construc- 
tion at 6633 W. Diversey avenue. The 
building will contain 45,000 square 
feet of floor space. Friedman Alschuler 
and Sincere, architects. 

Gary Screw and Bolt Company, 
Gary, Ind., is building a 70,000 square 
foot addition to its plant. 

P. A. Starck Piano Company has 
purchased a twovacre site at the corner 
of Ashland avenue and Webster 
street on which it will construct a 
new factory. Hogan and Farwell, 
broker. 

Henry Valve Company, is con- 
structing a 54,000 square foot build- 
ing in the Clearing Industrial District 
in Melrose Park. 

Farley Manufacturing Company, 
2650 W. Belden avenue, manufac- 
turer of confectionery products, is 
constructing a plant in Skokie. The 
new plant will contain approximately 
31,000 square feet of floor area. 

A. J. Gerrard Company, manufac: 
turer of packaging equipment, is con- 
structing a 30,000 square foot build- 
ing on one and one-half acres of land 
in the Melrose Park section of the 
Clearing Industrial District. 

Monogram Glass Company is com- 
pleting construction of a 25,000 square 
foot plant which will house the firm’s 
entire operations when completed. 
The company marks, finishes, and 
decorates all types of institutional and 
household glassware. 

Webster-Chicago Corporation, 5610 
W. Bloomingdale avenue, has pur- 
chased a building at McLean street 
near Pulaski road. 

Cook Research Laboratories, 1457 
W. Diversey parkway, a division of 
Cook Electric Company has started 
construction of a one-story addition. 


3D 


Sheet Metal 
Fabricators 
unexcelled facilities for quan- 
tity production. 
Developing—Designing and 
Manufacturing of 
PATENTABLE METAL 
SPECIALTIES 
HOT TINNING 
of Tanks—Tubes—Castings 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 
Lake at Loomis, Chicago 7, III. 
Phone Monroe 0921 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 


Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Carpentry * Masonry « Concrete Work 
INDUSTRIAL ALTERATIONS 


L. J. GRAF 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
700 N. Michigan. Chicago-11 SUPerior 9298 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. Fra. 0274 


24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


P A & Inter-Com Systems 
call or write 
PRIVATE TELE-COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 14, IIlinois 
Lincoln 4321 - 7083 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers In the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago’s Oldest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. e Tel. SEEley 2662 


An cAddress of “Prestige 


ONE LASALLE STREET BUILDING 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Say You Saw It In 
COMMERCE MAGAZINE—Thanks 
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CULLMAN SPROCKETS 


For : 
Roller Blocks and ey 
Silent Chains 
Over 50,000 in Stock. 


Special Sprockets Made 
to Order. 
Also 
Speed Reducers—Lathe 
Drives 


Send For Catalog 


CULLMAN WHEEL CO. 


BUCkingham 2800 
1331 ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 14 


D Market 
5 Hudies 


Evaluation of the market—consumer, 
industrial, wholesale —is prerequisite 
to intelligent sales planning 


Duffin Iron Company 


Established 1876 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
4837-55 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
Chicago 32 
Phone Lafayette 0732 


CONTRACTING OFFICE 
ROOM 1600—37 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
Chicago 5 
Phone Harrison 8813 


KGD RIO 
F COUNSELING & TESTING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
6 THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY § 
LA S. - -° 
$ZQp-y A SALLE-WACKER BLDG. CHICAGO Ow 


DOOLEY-St. ARNAUD ELECTRIC CO. 


CONSTRUCTION @ MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT REBUILDING 


Manufacturers of 


INFRA RED DRYING EQUIPMENT AND 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
HARRISON 6888 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Established 1922 
,155 N. Clark St, Chicago 1 
Telephone FRAnklin 8496 


The new structure will double the 
floor space of this scientific instru- 
ments production and research firm, 
which is engaged in physical, elec- 
tronic, meteorological and nuclear re- 
search. 

Kobzy Tool Company, 1535 N. 
Dayton street, manufacturer of tools, 
dies and metal stampings, has pur- 
chased the building at 1550 N. Fre- 
mont street, which it will operate as 
a branch plant. 

M. Rothschild and Sons, 224 N. 
Peoria street, producer of boneless 
meat, will construct a plant at the 
southwest corner of Fulton and Hal- 
sted streets. The building will con- 
tain approximately 19,000 square feet 
of floor area. 

Thor Corporation, manufacturer of 
electric household appliances, has pur- 
chased the three-story building at 
2010 S. Marshall boulevard, formerly 
owned by the Mathieson Alkali 
Works. Nicolsen, Porter and List, 
brokers. 

Joliet Grain Company, a new cor- 
poration, will begin construction of a 
cooperative grain elevator at the foot 
of McDonough street, Joliet. 

Streamed Cabinet Company, 2315 
N. Cicero avenue, will construct a 
7,500 square foot building on Belmont 
avenue in Franklin Park. 

Harris Preble Fire Doors, Inc. 4608 
W. 20th street, Cicero, has a one-story 
brick addition to its plant under con- 
struction. 
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‘Reader Mail Inc., producer and. 
tributor of dress patterns, has fp 
chased a plant on Western aver 
near 150th street in Blue Island. 

Hoskins Paper Company, 2118 


. Superior street, paper converter, . 


purchased the building at 4425 S. 
Salle street. 

Calresin Corporation of Cul 
City, Calif., manufacturer of plas 
materials, has opened a processing a 
research plant at 1742 Carroll aven 

Advance Metal Moulding Co 
pany, 2508 W. Huron street, is cc 
structing a factory in Addison, Ill1 

D. V. Weller Machine Shop, O. 
Lawn, Ill., a newly organized firs 
is constructing a one-story brick aa 
steel building in which it will 
general machine shop and weldi: 
work. 

Phil Kayman and Company, 13+ 
N. Wells street, is completing cor 
struction of an 8,000 square foot on 
story addition to its plant. The con 
pany manufactures venetian blinc 

Edmonds Engineering and Man: 
facturing Company, Evanston, man 
facturer of electrical apparatus, w' 
move to a newly acquired plant at 31 
N. Francisco avenue. The plant co: 
tains 6,600 square feet of floor are 

Klein Filter and Manufacturin 
Company, 1225 School street, mam 
facturer of stainless steel and bra 
filters used by the brewing and di 
tilling industries, is building an add 
tion to its factory. 
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largest and most powerful permanent 
magnet for cosmic ray research at the 
University of Chicago. 

The magnet industry lists the func- 
tions of permanent magnets in three 
general classifications: 

1. The transformation of mechan- 
ical energy to electrical energy. Famil- 
iar examples are the generator and the 
microphone. 

2. The transformation of electrical 
energy to mechanical energy. Exam- 
ples are the radio loud speaker, the 
electric motor, the telephone receiver, 
the electro cardiograph. 

3. The creation of tractive energy 
through the magnet’s power to at- 
tract and repel. Examples: (a) Hold- 
ing and lifting, (b) producing tension 
in such devices as the thermostat, 
pressure controls, and certain types 
of switches, (c) transmission of mo- 
tion without mechanical connections, 
as in the flow meter and other pack- 
ingless drives. 

Indiana Steel Products adds a 
fourth function. It is: “To change 
normal characteristics of material.” 
According to the company, this field 


of applications has not been wid 
spread and can be summed up as fc 
lows: “It has been found that th 
application of a magnetic field w 
change the dimension of a magnet 
material; change the electrical resis 
ance of a material in a magnetic fie 
— for example, the resistance of bi 
muth with respect to field strength 
affect the polarization of light; ar 
produce other phenomena. An it 
teresting example of another phenon 
enon is the application of a magnet 
field by means of the permaner 
magnet to soft iron, in order to chang 
the apparent A.C. permeability of so 
magnetic materials. This princip 
has been used in remote control ind 
cators. Very few practical applic 
tions of these effects have been mad 
but they may be found worthy « 
investigation for practical applic 
tions.” 

In spite of the tremendous increa 
in the use of permanent magnet 
they are of very ancient origin. R 
corded history tells of a compass us¢ 
by the Chinese about 2700 B.C. U; 
doubtedly this compass utilized a na 


ral permanent magnet, a piece of 
pdestone or magnetite ore. The an- 
tients who found this mysterious lode- 
tone were awed by its attraction for 
ron and by their observation that a 
piece of lodestone floated in water on 
| piece of wood or suspended in the 
ur by a cord, always turned itself to 
north-south direction no matter how 
nany times it was turned back. 

| Today’s engineers and scientists 
have acquired a vast amount of knowl- 
rdge about magnets. They are just 
1s mystified as any ancient, however, 
hen it comes to explaining why a 
magnet can work ceaselessly for cen- 
ries and yet show no appreciable 
oss of strength. In short, nobody 
knows, even today, just what mag- 
etism is. Mysterious though they 
may be, magnets are steadily becom- 
ng more useful handymen in the 
hop, office and home. 


Science Fights Noise 
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tion of this principle might be found 
in a machine which is enclosed to keep 
5ut dust but whose walls vibrate. By 
sutting holes and slots in the enclosing 
panels, the panels no longer act as 
baffles for the machine’s vibrations. 
(Dust is kept out by means of cloth 
coverings over the holes and slots.) 
Enclosure is sometimes the only prac- 
tical solution to a noise problem, but 
generally it is less satisfactory than the 
other methods of noise reduction. En- 
closures add weight, take up space, and 
make it more difficult to get at a piece 
of equipment. In addition, enclosure 
could even make a noise worse by 
creating a resonating sound box, by in- 
creasing the size of the radiating sur- 
face if the enclosure is coupled to the 
interior vibration, or by changing the 
source of the noise from a dipole to a 
simple radiator. An example of the 
successful use of partial enclosure is 
the open telephone booth. This booth 
is enclosed on three sides, thereby cut- 
ting down radiation, but it also utilizes 
sound absorbing materials to soak up 
some of the sound in the interior. 

A plausible explanation for the ap- 
parent negligence that has permitted 
noise conditions to become so outrage- 
ously bad may be found in the fact 
that there is little exact knowledge on 
the harmful effects of noise on humans. 
Everyone knows that noise is annoying, 
that it interrupts sleep, interferes with 
work, and so on. But just how much 
damage does it do? The University of 
Chicago produced startling effects on 
rats by subjecting them to the constant 
ringing of a bell. The rats went crazy. 
The experimenter produced a strain of 
rats so sensitive to the sound of a bell 
that one tinkle would make them crazy. 


BRAKE SHOES bound on 
pallets with 34” Steelbind- 
er Steel Strapping save vi- 
tal space in the car and 
in the storage room, and 
speed up loading and un- 
loading. 


ASBESTOS insulation on these 
pipes is a ‘‘natural’’ for the 
Steelbinder. Special stain- 
less steel, monel, copperclad 
or brass. strapping available 
for such applications. 
SHOVELS now trimly bound 
with Steelbinder steel strap 
have stopped shipping loss- 
es suffered when old rope 
ties were used. 


STOVES and other en- 
amel surface products are 
protected against chip- 
ping and scuffing by 
soft-surfaced FIBER-and- 
STEEL strap applied with 
the Steelbinder tool. 


The versatility of the Steelbinder Tool and 
the unequalled variety of sizes and types of 
strapping this one tool handles may well 
be the answer you are seeking to your 
strapping problems. An A. J. Gerrard 
Strap Man will be glad to help you. 
Look him up now in your local 
classified phone directory. 


The Versatile STEELBINDER 


The only strapping tool that ties any size or shape object 
with four sizes of strap. It does the whole job — you don't 


need a special tool. VA 


; d 
CD Send free, Sicclbsness name of “problem” product) 


-(9 Our packing problem is ( 
reelbinder works on both prod- 


We'd like to be shown how S us 
uct and plant maintenance strapP 


eb 2 dade some er 
i MO as ee ae pm 
Attention of 


L----- 
ONE-UNIT Strapping Outfit, 
everything you need to tie 


TR a tighter tie on anything you ship, 
s APp, store or repair. Ask about it! 


«<< 
a | 
Wea Gerrard & Co. 


arte, : : : 
S | 221-B N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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id you 
now this about 
TWINLITE Lighting? 


TWINLITE is not just another name in lighting fixtures—it is an achieve- 
ment of major proportions in the modern science of Brightness Engi- 
neering, effecting the long-sought-for even distribution of illumination 
so necessary to efficient and comfortable seeing. The transmission and 
reflectance factors of the TWINLITE bowl have been carefully deter- 
mined to achieve glare-free and shadowless light—the brightness of 
the fixture approximately equalling the brightness of the ceiling. The 
bluish tint of the TWINLITE fixture offsets the predominance of red and 
yellow radiation inherent in incandescent light. The result is a cool and 
refreshing illumination that is in the high-visibility region of the spec- 
trum where human vision is at its best. Truly, TWINLITE brings natural 
outdoor lighting indoors. 


You have to see TWINLITE Lighting to 
appreciate the surprising difference. Get in 
touch with any one of the Englewood 
branches nearest you, for a demonstration 
—no obligation of course. 


partial list of TWINLITE users: 


American Airlines * American Locomotive * Best & Co. * Chase National Bank « 

Chicago Tribune * Columbia Broadcasting System * Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

* Dictaphone Corp. * F. W. Dodge * Equitable Office Bldg. * Federal Reserve 

Bank * Gimbels * General Motors * Guarantee Trust Co. ° Macy's * Mutual Life 

Bldg. * Newsweek * New York Central Bldg. * New York Telephone Co. * Penn- 

sylvania R, R. * Rockefeller Center * Shell Oil Corp. * Tennessee Valley Authority 
* Time, Inc. * U. S. Rubber Co. * Wanamakers * Woolworths 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


mglewood 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO 53301 s. Halsted St., Englewood 7500 
ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-544] 
SOUTH BEND 225 N. Lafayette Blvd., Phone 4-1173 
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Fortunately, human beings don’t ha 
to endure conditions of such severi’ 
Yet, deafness is a trade mark of sop) 
occupations. 

Whether it is ignorance or indiff 
ence that allows anti-social noise 
persist is not always clear. The siti 
ation could change over night if la 
suits now pending should be decided | 
favor of complainants asking damag 
from noisy factories, or if legislatid 
should be enacted in a few major citit 
or states, imposing penalties on noi) 
makers. The National Noise Abati 
ment Council favors legislation to co: 
trol noise but believes it should be pri 
ceded by an intensive educational cam 
paign to win public support. Th 
approach has achieved outstanding su. 
cess in several cities, Memphis in pai 
ticular. Memphis has won a nation; 
reputation for its success in curbin 
one of the most aggravating of ai 
noises—the automobile horn. 


The Chicago noise survey may prov 
to be the foundation for a civilizini 
program to protect the nation from ur 
necessary noise. Engineers making th 
survey will measure the noise condition 
in scores of locations, and the contrast 
between neighborhoods generally rec 
ognized as desirable and the neighbor 
hoods considered undesirable because 0 
noise will probably be startling. Witl 
facts to guide them, lawmakers will b 
in a position to enact legislation to kee} 
noise within limits that most peopl 
will agree are reasonable for gooc 
living. 

The best hope for real improvemen 
lies in the prospect that noise will com 
to be recognized as a waster of humar 
resources and an unnecessary expens 
to industry. It is a good sign tha’ 
Armour Research Foundation, prob 
ably the most active organization ir 
studying noises and perfecting the tech 
niques for measuring and eliminating 
them, today is working on the larges 
number of assignments in its history. 


TOWNS SURPRISE STATES 


When individual towns want new 
highway facilities, it has become cus 
tomary for them to seek financial aic 
from the state government. Now 
however, the National Highway User: 
Conference notes a reversal of this 
trend in Massachusetts where 70 com: 
munities have asked legislative per. 
mission to advance funds for state 
superhighway construction withir 
their borders. The suggestion, whick 
is still pending, was backed up by « 
representative of the 70 towns whc 
advised the governor, “Give us the 
green light and within five years you 
will have highway facilities of whict 
Massachusetts can feel proud.” 


| HE nation’s railroads were re- 
turned to their private owners 
july 9 after two months of govern- 
ent control. The announcement 
was made by Army Secretary Royall 
mmediately following settlement of 
he wage and operating rules dispute 
between the carriers and three oper- 
ating labor brotherhoods. A Presi- 
dential proclamation last May 10, 
bne day prior to the scheduled date 
Or a nationwide railroad strike, seized 
he railroads and directed the Secre- 
ary of the Army to operate them in 
he name of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The wage agreement, 
eached after months of negotiations, 
alls for a 1514 cents hourly wage 
increase retroactive to November 1, 
1947. This is the same amount as 
as recommended by a fact finding 
board earlier this year but which was 
ejected at that time by the unions. 
On the same day that the govern- 
ment took over the railroads, Justice 
T. Alan Goldsborough of the Federal 
District Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia issued a restraining order 
against the strike of railroad em- 
ployes. This was later followed by 
a preliminary injunction and on July 
1 by a permanent injunction. Justice 
Goldsborough in issuing the perma- 
nent injunction held that regardless 
of how much right the unions may 
have on their side they cannot act 
to a point which will “disintegrate 
society” and within a few weeks upset 
our whole economic and political sys- 
tem. The present serenity in the rail- 
road labor picture is expected to be 
short-lived as the railroad brother- 
hoods are understood to be preparing 
new demands for a 25 per cent in- 
crease in wages. 

Illinois Class Rate Increase Sus- 
pended: Tariffs filed to become effec- 
tive August 1 increasing freight rates 
on traffic moving under classification 
ratings within Illinois have been sus- 
pended by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. The proposed increase 
was comparable to an increase author- 
ized on interstate traffic in Official 
territory, effective August 22, 1947, 
in Docket No. 28300. A joint peti 
tion for suspension of the increases 


TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


filed by The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry and the Illi 
nois Territory Industrial Traffic 
League stated: “The effect would be 
to establish on Illinois intrastate traf- 


fic rates generally higher than the | 


rates presently applicable for like dis- 
tances within the States of Iowa and 
Wisconsin and, in many instances, 
higher than the rates applying inter- 
territorially between points in Illinois 
and points in Zone 1 of Western 
Trunk Line territory or between 
points within Western Trunk Line 
Zone 1.” This recent suspension of 
the Docket No. 28300 increases is the 
second such suspension ordered by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission within 
the last year. They were originally 
filed to become effective with the 
interstate Docket No. 28300 adjust- 
ment on August 22, 1947, but were 
suspended and assigned for investi- 
gation. These proceedings were later 
dismissed by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission on the advice that the 
carriers had withdrawn and can- 
celled the increase. A few weeks 
afterwards new tariffs were filed re- 
storing the increase. Had the tariffs 
been permitted to become effective, 
it would have boosted the base class 
rates by 10 per cent to which would 
be superimposed the .22% per cent 
Ex Parte No. 162 and the 30 per 
cent Ex Parte No. 166 increases. 

Illinois Authorizes Express Rate 
Increase: The [Illinois Commerce 
Commission has granted the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. a temporary 
increase of 10 cents per shipment on 
all express shipments moving within 
the state of Illinois. The increaase 
was authorized on one day’s notice 
and became effective August 9. 
This is the first increase in Illinois 
express rates since January 10, 1947, 
although increases were granted on 
interstate traffic, in Ex Parte No. 163, 
on October 25, 1947, and again on 
January 22, 1948. 

Examiner Reports on Stopping-in- 
Transit Rules: In his proposed report 
in I. & S. Docket No. M-2745, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Exam- 
iner Tobias Naftalin finds that the 
present and proposed rules of motor 


“NEW 
PROCESS” 


PUNCHES 
DIES 


RIVET SETS 


GEO. F. MARCHANT CO. 


1420 S. Rockwell St. 
Chicago 8 


REDUCE COST 
of Handling Mail 
and Postage Waste! 


ROTO-SHEAR (ENVELOPE OPENER) 
DANDY ENVELOPE SEALER 


TRINER MAIL & PARCEL 
POST SCALES 


(THE POSTOFFICE SCALES) 


Lang Equipment Sales Co. 
—EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS— 
325 W. Huron St. Chicago 10 
Tel. SUPerior 2278 


An Adv. Agency 
Writes— — 


“Our client informs us that 
they must stop advertising in 


COMMERCE Magazine, because 


they have more business than they 
can handle. This speaks highly for 
the effectiveness of your publica 
tion.” 

This advertiser used three 

advertisements exclusively 

in COMMERCE Magazine. 
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ee. IT RERLECTS 

THE CRAFTSMAN’S SKILL AND 
LONG LASTING MATERIALS 
THAT CENTER IN ITS MAKING 


> REPAIRS 10 
ie ELECTR IC. MOTORS TODAY 
AND EQUIPMENT | ,,°%,, 


EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
WESTERN AVE., 


INSIST 


VIRGINIA 7220 


PIE IEA se Jet. 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


SKYLINE Field Harvester 


It’s a row crop harvester, a forage har- 
vester, a portable grinder. Chops hay, 
gtinds grain, makes ensilage, shreds row 
crops. The Skyline with attachments 
saves labor and conserves feed. It’s the 
modern way—one basic unit and three 
attachments. Write or phone for illus- 
trated folder. Call Des Plaines 1323. 


DP. & W. Farm Machinery Co., Inc. 


644 Pearson St.—Des Plaines, Ill—P.O. Box 106 


carriers in Central territory gover 
ing stopping-in-transit for partt 
loading or unloading to be unreasos 
able. The proceedings involve stos 
ping-in-transit rules published in ta: 
iffs of the Central States Mott 
Freight Bureau restricting the servii 
to single-line traffic, to one stop - 
transit and to not in excess of 112) 
per cent of the carriers shortest cee 
tificated route from point of origy 
to final destination. The propose 
rules were to have become effectiv 
May 18, 1947, but were suspende: 
on the request of The Chicago Asso 
ciation of Commerce and Industr; 
and others. Among the 13 finding; 
of Examiner Naftalin were: (1) tha 
there is a necessity for not less tha: 
two stops in transit; (2) that there i 
a necessity for providing not les 
than one pick-up in addition to th: 
first pick-up within the original poim 
of origin and one delivery in addition 
to the final delivery within the fina 
destination; (3) that reducing the 
service to one stop in transit ana 
single line movements is unreason: 
able; (4) that restricting the service 
to 112.5 per cent of the carrier’: 
shortest route from origin to destina: 
tion is unreasonable. He recommend: 
that the commission enter an order 
requiring the carriers to cancel theix 
present and the proposed rules under 
investigation and to establish rules in 
conformity with his findings. 

Central Motor Rates Increasec 
July 15: Increased class rates pub- 
lished in tariffs of the Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, which had 
been under suspension since May 20, 
1948, in I. & S. Docket M-2878, were 
permitted to go into effect July 15. 
The tariffs increased rates by 20 per 
cent and superseded a 10 per cent in- 
crease which became effective Jan- 
uary 6, 1948. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had suspended the 
tariffs to June 8, 1948, and later ex- 
tended the suspension to and includ- 
ing July 14, 1948. 

Eastern Passenger Fares Increased: 
An average increase of 17 per cent in 
passenger fares in Eastern territory, 
including Illinois and Michigan in- 
trastate fares, has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and became effective July 19. One 
way coach fares were raised from 2.5 
cents to three cents per mile and 
Pullman car fares from 3.5 cents to 
four cents per mile. Round trip 
fares were increased generally in the 
same proportion as one-way fares. 
The fare boost will yield the carriers 
an estimated $61,000,000 annually 
which will make up for a $50,000,000 
deficit in revenue due to a decline in 
the volume of traffic and will allow 
$11,000,000 additional revenue. 


a. 
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{ I.C.C. Approves Joint Rail-Barge 
jRates: The Interstate Coinmerce Com- 
jmission in their report in Docket No. 
126712 find that through ,routes and 
frates for joint barge and rail trans- 
portation by common carriers and by 
jrailroad and common carriers by water 
jon the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers 
jto be necessary and desirable. The 
report also prescribes reasonable dif- 
iferentials between rates. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


|March, 1947. June, 1948, deliveries 
to the railroads totaled 10,387 cars, 
according to the American Railway 


for the first six months of 1948 to 
155,345. The June production was 
based on March steel receipts, how- 
ever, and because steel receipts have 
idropped since that month the car 
building industry does not expect to 
be able to hold the 10,000 car level 
for long, S. M. Felton, president of 
the A.R.C.I. says. 


e Manufacturers Take Note — Ac- 
cording to Frederick Rahr, color con- 
sultant for the paint producing Mar- 
tin-Senour Company, women every- 
where are seeking brighter, stronger, 
clearer colors. Rahr says the ladies 
“want color everywhere in their 
homes and are prepared to use it 
freely with good taste and genuine 
enthusiasm.” 


e Postwar Success — Rudd-Melikian, 
Inc., manufacturers of an automatic 
coffee dispensing machine, report that 
their machines are now serving nearly 
half a million cups of coffee each day 
in factories, depots, warehouses, hos- 
pitals, stores and at sports events. The 
company, which was incorporated in 
May, 1946 by two Army Air Force 
veterans, has just declared its first 
dividends to stockholders. 


e Electric Sleuth — An electronic de- 
tector so sensitive it can ferret out 
metal impurities weighing less than 
one-tenth of a billionth of an ounce 
has been developed at the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories. De- 
signed to aid in the search for im- 
proved metals, the device is said to 
spot within five to 15 minutes a trace 
of material comprising as little as one 
millionth part of the total sample. 
Regular chemical methods would _re- 
quire days to do the same job. The 
detector is the latest adaption of the 
mass spectrometer — the electronic 
tube that “fingerprints” materials by 
sorting them out according to the 
weights of their atoms. 


Car Institute, bringing total deliveries — 
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Luxurious, 44-passenger 
DC-4 flights to: 


© CINCINNATI 
© ATLANTA 
® KNOXVILLE 
® JACKSONVILLE 
© MIAMI 
_ © BIRMINGHAM 
| © NEW ORLEANS 
Fast, twin-engined 
<—ee DC-3’s to: 
@ Travel over traffic, up © ASHEVILLE 
where it’s cool, and relax in com- © CHATTANOOGA 
fort on Delta. Have your meals in 
flight and arrive clean, fresh and rested. 


For Reservations PHONE FRAnklin 9855 


Ticket Office: 67 E. Monroe Street 
Or call your travel agent 


Repaired, Rented 
N EW AND Exchanged 


RECONDITIONED _instattea 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
“ALLIS-CHALMERS” | “WIRING 


MOTORS Power and Light 


TEXROPE DRIVES 
te ecm ELEVATORS 
V BELTS Repaired 


Installed 


All Phones Inspec ted 
ARMitage 8300 (WEEKLY - MONTHLY) 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


yERT ELEctRi, Fe 
0, 


gee me 
; 1347-51 BAUWANS ST. 


CHICAGO 22 


Re 
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Humitube 
Company 


Stop at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


R. G. Herschel 


Manufacturing Co. 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


at 


Chic Manufacturing 
Company 


Stop at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


Central Ilinois’ Largest and Finest 


HOTEL PERE 
MARQUETTE 


_ 500Rooms + 500 Baths — 
Jerry B. Gordon Management 


_ PEORIA-ILLINOIS | 


ENTERTAINING .. . 
Personal or Business 


Finest wines and liquors, 
Most reasonable prices. 
e PRIZES e NOVELTIES e 


@ DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES e 
Call Ys— We Deliver 


210 W. Madison FRAnk!lin 7788 


632-4 North 
Clark Street 
_——— Del. 2020 


SEA FOOD at its BEST 


Clams e Lobsters Scallops e Frog Legs 
and 18 Varieties of Fish... 
Expertly Cooked and Served... 
Reasonable Prices 
Dinners from $1.35 
A La Carte from 75c¢ 
Midnight Lobster Suppers 
Appetizing Cocktalls—Free Parking 
Open Every Day 12 Noon to 2 A. M. 


New Products 


Pulley Slip Retarder 

The old problem of slipping pulleys 
can be eliminated, the Condersite En- 
gineering Corporation, 2015 Chancel- 
lor Street, Philadelphia, Pa., says with 
its new, all-purpose lagging which 
provides pulleys with a frictional sur- 
face. The lagging is cut to size for 
any pulley and is applied with a spe- 
cial compound which the company 
claims adheres so tightly that a ham- 
mer and chisel are required to re- 
move it. 


Quick Spring Tester 


Manufacturers who use many small ° 


springs have the job of determining 
their load strength accurately and 
quickly. The task can be greatly sim- 
plified, says the Hunter Pressed Steel 
Company, Lansdale, Pa., with the 
company’s new Model 217P load 
tester which can test 200 springs an 
hour, handle loads up to five pounds, 
and spring lengths up to 12 inches. 
The tester employs precision ball bear- 
ings as fulcrums for the steel weighing 
head and weight pan. 


Three-Way Reproduction 

An innovation in the graphic arts 
has been made by Stanley Wessel and 
Company, 737 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, in its unique method 
of “three-dimensional color-printing.” 
Window and counter display cards, 
car-cards and billboards are produced 
in deep relief by the use of a thin 
plastic material and special inks. Re- 
productions thus look like the actual 
objects. 


Safe Gasoline Nozzle 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has introduced a new syn- 
thetic rubber gasoline hose nozzle 
tube that fits all types of gasoline 
pump valves and is said to outlast 
metal nozzles two to one. Goodrich 
lists these other advantages: the rub- 
ber tube provides a permanent safe- 
guard against fires or explosions from 
static electricity, it provides an in- 
stantaneous ground at every point, it 
will not mar car finishes or porcelain 
pump panels, and it causes no radio 
disturbances. 


Quick Copy Unit 

For companies which want fac- 
similes of written, typed, printed or 
photographed material in a hurry, 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys Inc., 53 West 
Union Street, Pasadena, Cal., has de- 
veloped a new “copy-roll kit” which 
is said to be capable of producing more 
than 30 finished copies an hour at ap- 
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proximately five cents a copy. Weigy 
ing less than two pounds, the exposui 
unit fits an average brief case or dee 
drawer and requires no dark room. 


Thickness Guage 

The Photocon Research Produc 
Company, 1062 N. Allen Avenu 
Pasadena, Cal., has introduced a nev 
ultrasonic machine which not onh 
measures wall thickness of metaa 
glass, and plastic parts but also check 
them against flaws. Called Metre 
scope, the device can test materid 
even if only one surface is exposes 
and it is said to pick up tiny imper 
fections that will not show up in 
X-ray tests. 


Car Holder 

The exasperated motorist whose ca; 
invariably slips off the jack during tha 
course of tire changing may find « 
new product called ““NoRol CarBlock’: 
a worthwhile assessory. Made of cas: 
aluminum, the device is about the size 
of a basketball and can be unfolded tc 
allow a car wheel to roll into its cradle: 
When not in use it can be folded ané 
carried in the car trunk. The manu- 
facturer is the NoRol CarBlock Cor- 
poration. Sales will be handled by the 
Godden Agency, Inc., 259 W. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 


Aluminum Caddy 

For the perspiring golfer, the Er- 
cona Manufacturing Company, 130 
W. 102nd Street, New York City, has 
brought out a collapsible aluminum 
and stainless steel golf bag carrier that 
handles either one or two bags. “King 
Caddy” has roller bearing wheels, 
two-inch rubber tires, and is small 
enough to fit in a locker. 


“Travel Crib” 

The problems of the vacationing 
mother can be minimized with a new 
combination crib and play pen which, 
when folded up, can be carried like 
a piece of luggage. The “Travel Crib” 
weighs 37 pounds, measures 29 by 20 
by 9 inches when closed and is made 
by Brecher Brothers, 708 Broadway, 
New York. 


Quick-Assembled Truck Body 
Another innovation in aluminum’s 
big bag of new tricks is a packaged 
aluminum truck body which, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, Brown In- 
dustries, Spokane, Wash., can be put 
together by two men on any standard 
one to three ton truck chassis in two 
hours. Panels are shipped bolted to- 
gether, hence no welding or riveting 
is necessary. The flooring is made of 
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which is said to have the rigidity of 
one-half inch aluminum plate. 
Pressed Chairs 

| The Plastics Division of General 
American Transportation Corpora- 
jion, 135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, is 
pow mass-producing plastic chairs 
from steel molds for use in reception 
ooms, hotels, schools and restaurants. 
While the average conventional chair 
as several dozen parts, the new chair 
nas a one-piece back and seat of plas- 
‘ic, four bolts, and four legs of steel 
or aluminum. Some 200 chairs a day 
an be made ona 500-ton compression 
olding press in the company’s East 
hicago plant. 


Screw Remover 

| “For imbedded screws that refuse to 
loosen, the East Windsor Tool and 
Die Company, Warehouse Point, 
(Conn., has created a tool called 
“Screwmaster,” which employs a 
cam on which blade turns when the 
tool is struck on the top. A hammer 
biow thus provides both a direct 
thrust and a sharp twist. 


Engine Heater 

_ Looking forward to winter, the 
Petroleum Heat and Power Company, 
Stamford, Conn., has developed a new 
engine heater which preheats the en- 
gine before starting, keeps water sys- 
tem from freezing, and provides extra 
interior heat. By September, 12-volt 
direct current models will be available 
for buses; later the company may 
develop a similar 100-volt model. 


Small Check Writer 

The Todd Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., has now introduced a midget ver- 
sion of its standard check writer, de- 
signed for small businesses and 
individuals. Called “Personal Protecto- 


graph,” the machine prints the dollar. 


amount through a ribbon which shreds 
indelible ink into the fiber of the paper 
so that it becomes impossible to change 
the amount without destroying the 
check. The device will be sold through 
department stores. 


Embossed Aluminum 

The Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville, Ky., has started production 
on a new type of embossed aluminum 
sheet, which, according to the com- 
pany, provides ‘‘a partially fabricated 
product.” 


Correction: 

The manufacturer of the three- 
ounce, quick-heating soldering iron, 
described in these columns in the 
June issue of COMMERCE, is Trans- 
vision Incorporated, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., not the H. B. Gold Company, 
as previously listed. 


forrugated aluminum alloy, Coralite, | 
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The ROMANTIC 


7th Wonder of Chicago 


The Ivanhoe Restaurant, named after Sir Walter Scott's immortal 
story ‘'lvanhoe" is reminiscent of a day long past when men 


loved, lived and played hard. 


Strolling from room to room is like passing through the glorious 
enchantment of long ago. The Catacombs with its wierd 
passages and haunting skeletons, Friar Tuck's Cellarage and 
the Dungeon Bar, the Black Knight's Inn, and Sherwood Forest 
are but a few of the attractions of this interesting Supper Club 
which makes an evening here adventurously different. 


GAUTES T Ni Barca. 


Our chefs are noted for creating UNUSUAL dishes that appeal 
to the epicurean. Marvelous food—DELICIOUSLY PREPARED. 
FULL COURSE DINNERS FROM $2.00. NO COVER OR 
ADMISSION CHARGE. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


DELIGHTFUL—arranged to please the most divergent tastes. 
DANCING to music of our most popular Orchestras. Delightful 
Outdoor garden trout stream . . . FIVE distinctive BARS 
and KING RICHARD'S Playhouse for private parties. 


3000 N. Clark St. @ Graceland 2771 
ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM THE LOOP 


CHICAGO STOCK AND SHIPPING ROOM 
FOR MANUFACTURERS BROKERS AND EXPORTERS 


Six floors at 310 W. Washington St. in units of 1,000 to 5,000 
feet on monthly basis 7/2c per foot per month, 5,000 to full floor 
11,000 feet 75c a foot per year, 1, 5 or 10 year lease. 


Receiving, Shipping, Desk or Office Optional 


Commercial Packers & Shippers, Inc. 


310 W. Washington St. Chicago 6 
Telephone ANDover 3521 
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Anyone 


can painl 


Anyone can daub paint on canvas 


but it takes a real artist to produce a masterpiece . . 


Printing is like that . . . Anyone with type. 


presses, paper and ink can 


produce printing .. . but for good printing, it takes 


organization, training and experience. 


The INLAND PRESS © Grcorperated 


600 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Telephone FINancial 1700 
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‘The New Draft 


~ (Continued from page 22) 


der 1814 years if they enlist in and 
Ifill the training requirements of 
y of the above organizations. Cer- 
in aviation cadets and advanced re- 
ve officer trainees are also exempt, 
well as “sole surviving sons” who 
t all brothers or sisters in military 
ce. 

What are employers’ re-employment 
ligations? . 
Employers should note that all 
afted employes, one-enlistment vol- 
teers, and reservists ordered to ac- 
e duty must be re-hired to a posi- 
mn of like seniority, status and pay 
less hired “temporarily” in the first 
ace. To be eligible for re-employ- 
ent, a veteran must have completed 
tisfactory military service; he must 
ply for his old job within 90-days 
ter discharge; and he must still be 
ualified to perform the duties of his 
b. (If not qualified, he must be 
iven another job of approximate sen- 
rity, status, and pay which he can 
andle.) 
Employers can plea “changed cir- 
umstances” that make re-hiring im- 
ractical, but as before this will be 
weak leg to stand on. The thorny 
seniority” issue which harassed em- 
loyers before has now been clarified 
somewhat. If two or more men leave 
he same job for military service, the 
1an who left first has prior re-employ- 
vent rights; if he does not exercise 
hem, his successors enjoy the rights 
2 order. (A possible eventuality: as 
he draft progresses, it may hurt older 
xen who are drafted later, but have 
econdary re-employment claims. Em- 
loyers may be forced to take back 
oung men with short company serv- 
se and reject older, longer service 
mployes.) 

Restored employes will be regarded 
s having been on furlough or leave 
f absence; hence, they retain full 
eniority, plus any additional employe 
enefits, company insurance and the 
ke. They must not be discharged 
without cause” for one year. 

What is the status of men who 
ave served in-the armed forces? 

Draftees may be re-called to active 
luty only in the event of war. Men 
ompleting service of less than three 
ears are transferred to reserve status 
or five years and are subject to war- 
ime active duty until they have com- 
leted three years of reserve service, 
ran extra year of active duty, or are 
lischarged from the reserves. 

Eighteen-year-old volunteers will 
e transferred to reserve status for 
ix years, but, except in time of war, 
yay not be called for active service 
or more than one month in any one 


‘him from further non-war duty, but, 


as 


year. In this case, a man may be put Se eh 
into an organized reserve unit or offi- | W 
cers training course for four years if 


it causes him no “undue hardship.” 
These four years of service exempt 


MUSEMENT PARK 


hh f 
if he does not so serve, he may be WESTERN*+ BELMONT - CLYBOURN = ROSCOE 
ordered to active duty for an addi- 
tional year. | 


How many will be drafted? Your Ady. On This Page 
Best estimate now is that only intormeevour tenth 
about 660,000 men are eligible, of “tts ’ i ieee: See 
which the services expect to take be- etarena erie WSR ae ons 

their business. Your name is 
tween 225,000 and 250,000 by next the most important name i 
July. The Army figures there are the world Ea ou Dente tet 
roughly 9,370,000 of draft age. From anyone forget 2 " 
this number, it subtracts about 820,- ‘ ; 
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IN YOUR 
FACTORY OR OFFICE 


No lost time at the corner counter. We 

deliver to your office or plant any 

specified time of the day. Steaming Ms FURNISH ai aia 

ee Brand New ina cups, New Stainless Stee 

Hot — Freshly Made — Delicious Flavor- spoons — Fresh Rich Cream, Sugar and 
i i (ane dispenser. NO DEPOSIT — NO EQUIP- 

ful coffee in vacuum Sealed container 1 oRerE PM Uy yanee aitennitieesemalinas 

easy to pour from. | gallon (16 cups) 

Phone for Service SUPerior 2141 ask about our FREE TRIAL OFFER 
WHEN IT'S 100 IN THE SHADE — IT'LL BE ICE COLD LEMONADE 


METROPOLITANCo foe Semwice (chant sree 


IN OFFICE FURNISHINGS 


One Name Stands Out Eminently 
THAT NAME [S 


OFFICE FURNITURE HOUSE, INC. 
Wood—Steel 


“The Finest in Executive Furniture’’-—Always at the Right Price 


For Your Convenience in Selections We Have Ten Completely 
Furnished Display Rooms. 


160 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
ALL PHONES—CENTRAL 3609 
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CSTABLISHED 1859 


1859 


MOQKE-CASE 
LYMAN & HUBBARD 


INSURANCE 


Agent and Broker 


Chicago’s oldest insurance agency 


175 WEST JA 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


* Telephone Wabash 0400 
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000 now in uniform, about one 
lion 18-year-olds not subject to imr 
diate call, and about 5,140,000 e 
empted veterans, leaving only abo 
2,410,000 for draft board consider 
tion. Of these, selective service fi 
ures about 1,458,000 will be foun 
physically or otherwise unqualifie 
and about 291,000 more deferred f 
other reasons, leaving an active dra: 
pool of roughly 660,000 men. It ha 
been estimated that a company witi 
an average distribution of employe 
by age, will lose only one in 20 
workers to the draft. 


Stamps 
(Continued from page 19) 


stamps to veterans and to veteran 
groups which distribute stamps to e»: 
service personnel. One benefactor c 
this policy is an organization calle: 
Stamps For The Wounded, estaH 
lished during the war to distributt 
stamps to hospitalized veterans. 

Composed chiefly of collectors ana 
stamps dealers, Stamps For Thi 
Wounded now visits some 15,000 td 
20,000 hospitalized veterans eack 
week, taking them stamps collectec 
from many different sources togethe: 
with albums and assessories purchasec 
with voluntary contributions or do: 
nated by stamp dealers. About halt 
the stamps thus distributed to vet- 
erans in the Chicago area come from 
business concerns, among them the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, First National 
Bank of Chicago, International Har- 
vester, Quaker Oats Company, and 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. 

Stamps For the Wounded, which 
carries the endorsement of the Vet- 
erans Administration and the Red 
Cross, operates under a decentraliza- 
tion plan whereby regional workers 
collect stamps from hundreds of com- 
panies and private collectors. As any 
collector can guess, the intense interest 
created by the hobby has produced 
amazing results with many seriously 
injured patients. Some of those who 
have been less seriously injured have 
eventually left hospital beds to accept 
jobs with stamp firms when they were 
unable to work at their regular trades, 

Meanwhile, as the search goes on 
in thousands of company mailrooms, 
collectors are anticipating increasing- 
ly rich returns as foreign aid trading 
with Europe and Asia intensifies. 
Another outside possibility that lurks 
in every collector’s mind is a further 
reshuffling of the world’s political ge- 
ography, which would mean that na- 
tions issuing stamps today might be 
using a dominant nation’s stamps to- 
morrow. In any event, the stamps 
on this morning’s mail may be the 
next year’s collectors’ items. 
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xecutives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


dvertisements in this section: 15c per word— 
ie time; 10¢ per word—12 times. Minimum— 
} words. Display Classified $10 per inch—one 
me; $9.00 six times; $8.00 twelve times; 14 
ch $6.00 one time; $5.50 six times; $5.00 
relve times. Maximum Display Classified Space 
ne Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
evious month to be inserted under proper 
assification. Terms—Payable in advance unless 
edit references are approved. Address Classi- 
-d Department—COMMERCE—One North La- 
le Street—Chicago, Illinois. 


ADVERTISING ‘AGENCIES 


ECOGNIZED AGENCY know how to Create, 
lan, and Direct Advertising for clients spending 
nly nominal amount. Save your time, do a pro- 
sssional job, get better results. Phone or write 
obert A. Gallagher Advertising, FRanklin 2-1033, 
34 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 2. 


BOXING AND CRATING 


F. H. HEBARD CO. 


Export and Domestic Industrial 
Packing, Boxing and Crating 
Our Expert Service Saves You Money. 


623 S. WINCHESTER * CHICAGO 12 
SEELEY 0282 


BRASS FORGINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT AND SAVE 
MACHINE EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


BRASS FORGINGS 


THE HARVEY METAL CORPORATION 


74th & S. Ashland Ave. 
Hemlock 4400 Chicago 36, Ill. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


HARGRAVE SECRET SERVICE, General 
jetective business transacted everywhere. 
Office open day and night, 145 North Clark 
Street, Central 1500, Chicago 2. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


NEW CATALOGUE 


Just Off The Press 
SUPPLIES AND APPARATUS 
Phone or Write for Copy 


Metropolitan Electrical Supply Co. 


Fhone S$TAte 4930 
20 North Jefferson Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


EXPORT SERVICE 
LATIN AMERICAN EXPORT SERVICE, designs, 


specifications, purchase of machinery and _ super- 
vision of construction for cement, industrial and 
power plants and substations. 19 S. Wells St, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
EXTERMINATORS 
DEL. 3932 
EXTERMINATING 
DISINFECTING 
FUMIGATING 
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PESTICIDE CO. 


Chicago License No. 1 
Est. 1898 
356 N. STATE ST. 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


“Since 1870” 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo. 1 Ran. 1760 


GEARS 


SINCE 1888 — Makers of 
Every Type of GEAR and 
GEAR REDUCER 


D.0. JAMES tcc tronroe st., crtcags 


Telephone Canal 1800 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 
MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CANai 8155 


INSURANCE 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine 
color lithography by the offset_ process. 
610 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 
Telephone STAte 3694. 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing »% Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
Any Size Order Handled Promptly 


155 N. CLARK DEARBORN 1891 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending — Pattern Shop — Repairs 


1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ml. 


Telephone Capito] 4200 


MATRICES 


[yjerctants Matrix Cut SHLTEN s 


J. BRUCE ALLEN, Pres. 


Mfrs. Highest Grade Newspaper Mats & Stereo es— 
Wet Mats—Dry Mats—Black Mats ide 


Quality and Service keep our Product sold 
Complete Night Service, without overtime charge to 
regular patrons. 


538 S. Clark St. 
HARrison 6621 


Chicago 5 


NAME PLATES 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, 
Panels, Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chi- 
cago Name Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia 
Av., Chicago 26, Ill. Telephone AMB. 9447. 


OFFICE FURNITURE—NEW AND USED 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing Equipment. 
Office Furniture Clearing House, 236 W. 
Lake St. DEArborn 3456. 


PIANO COURSES 


Curtis Piano Course 

(Class and Individual tnstruction) 

Superior Piano Text Books 

and Fundamental Piano 
Teaching 

(Pre-School through High School 
Grades) 

A Chicago Institution Since 1925 
Serving in Public, Parochial and 
Private Schools 
Conservatories and Private Studios 


28 €. Jackson Bivd.—Chicago 4 
Har 0730 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today Monroe 9721 for reasonable 
prices on planograph_ printing. CHICAGO 
PLANOGRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 


7 S. Dearborn St. ° 
FlNancial 1322 


Chicago 3 


TIME CLOCKS 


TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


For Pay Roll and Job Cost Records. 


When Time Recording Is Your Problem, 
Remember 


J. H. WILSON company 


EST. 1908 
216 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


FRAnklin 4025 


WATCHMEN 
For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS werenouses, ete. 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of lll. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEDzie 5250 
i 
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At the supper table one night on the 
farm, the hired man was telling about a 
breeder who was developing a strain of 


sheep for speed. “He tells me,” the hired 
man said, “that he’s got lambs now that 
can run forty miles an hour.” 

“But why does he want lambs that can 
run forty miles an hour?” asked the bright 
young girl. 

“To keep up with Mary,” he replied. 

ek a 

A Kentucky colonel always closed his 
eyes when he took a drink. When ques- 
tioned concerning this habit, he explained: 
“The sight of good lickah, suh, always 
makes my mouth water, and I do not care 
to dilute my drink, suh!”’ 

x k x 


The 98-pound jockey married a woman 
at least twice-his weight. After the cere- 
mony, he asked some of the guests to drop 
ust to his flat. The best man looked doubt- 
ful. 

“Thanks, Sammy,” he said, “but, after 
all, it’s kind of late. Maybe your wife 
wouldn’t approve of company at this hour.” 

The jockey shrugged. 

“Oh, I don’t expect you chaps to stay 
long,” he explained, “All I want is for you 
een me carry the bride over the thres- 
old. 


x * 


“Is this the hotel clerk?” inquired the 
guest over the phone. 

“Yes, it’s the clerk, stupid. And what's 
eating you now?” 

“That's what I want to know!” 


* * + 


She: “Which is more satisfied, a man 
with a million dollars or a man with six 
children?” 

He:. “A man with six children.” 

She: “Can you prove it?” 

He: “Yes, a man with a million dollars 
wants more.” 

e * * 


Friend: “How can you make a living 
tuning pianos way back here in the coun- 
try?” 

Tuner: “No trick at all — in slack times 
I tighten barhed wire fences.” 

* oe 


Uncle: “You boys of today want too 
much money. Do you know what I was 
getting when I married your aunt?” 

Nephew: “No, and I'll bet you didn’t 


either.” 


Betty: “How did mamma find out you 
didn’t take a bath?” 
Billy: “I forgot to.wet the soap.” 
a eee 


Tired after a hard day, a distinguished 
congressman in Washington handed the 
menu back to the waiter and said: “Just 
bring me a good meal.” 

A good meal was served and the con- 
gressman gave the waiter a generous tip. 

“Thank you, suh,” the waiter said, “nd 
if you got any friends what can’t read, yo’ 
jus’ send "em to me.” 

* ok O* 

Asked what he thought of the two candi- 
dates for the election, an enlightened voter 
replied: “Well, when I look at them I’m 
thankful only one of them can get elected.” 

kK * k 


Henry: ‘My dear, I really don’t believe 
you can ever teach that dog to obey you.” 

Mrs. Jones: “‘Nonsense, darling. Remem- 
ber how obstinate you were when we were 
first married?” 

+. Kee 

Jones, a good family man, had been en- 
ticed into a poker game, and as the hands 
of the clock moved relentlessly toward the 
morning’s wee hours, he grew more and 
more apprehensive. Finally, at 3 a.m. he 
had a sudden inspiration. He called his 
home, and when the little woman answered 
the telephone, he shouted in frenzied haste: 
“Don’t pay the ransom, I’m back.” 


a a ee ie 
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While at the county fair a middle-ag 
farmer took his wife into a tent where’ 
rhumba dancer was doing her act. T 
farm wife stared for a moment at the ac ; 
terpsichorean and whispered, “Sam, I thir 
we'd better go out of this place. 

Sam pointed to the platform and sa 
“Let’s wait till she gets over her sta 
fright, Ma. The poor little thing’s just : 
scared she’s shakin’ in her shoes.’ 


# * * 


He: “See that big substitute down the 
on the bench? I’m sure he'll turn out 
be our best man.” 

She: “Why, you darling! 
rather sudden?” 


Isn't tk 
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A little girl went to see the president « 
the bank and explained that her girl’s clu 
was raising money, and would he please co: 
tribute. 

The banker laid a dollar bill and a di 
on the desk and said, “Take whicheve 
one you want.” 

The little girl picked up the dime anr 
said, “My mother always taught me to takl 
the smallest piece.” However, picking ui 
the dollar bill also, she added, “but so 
won't lose this dime Ill take this piece c 
paper to wrap it up in.” 

x ok OR 


Little Elsie had attended church for thl 
first time. On the way out, the pastor askee 
her how she enjoyed the services: ‘‘Well,!, 
said Esie, “I thought the music was ver' 
nice but your commercial was too long.” 


* * #* 


Marriage is an institution which teacha 
a man thrift, regularity and other virtues hl 
wouldn't especially need if he stayed singld 


* * * 


“Dad, what is heredity?” 
“Heredity, my boy, is what a man believe 
in until his son begins to act like a fool.” 
Pe ee 


Blonde: “Now that we're engaged, you 
are going to give me a ring, aren't you?” 

Sailor: “Sure; what's your phone num: 
ber?” 


“Why, yes, we have an easy payment plan — $10,000 down and $10,000 a month.” 


ee ee 


